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Waterway Treaty 
Said To Safegnard 
Lake-Gulf Route 


Sufficient Diversion of Wa- 
ters From Lake Michigan 
Allowed, Declares Chief 
Of Army Engineers 


Flow Would Permit 
Navigation, He Says 











No Conflict Seen Between De- 
cree of Supreme Court Re- 
lating to Withdrawal and 
Article VIII fo Agreement 





Patrick J. Hurtey, Secretary of War, 
' made public on July 22 a memorandum 
from the Chief of Engineers, Major Gen- 
eral Lytle Brown, declaring that the di- 
version of the waters of Lake Michigan 
for the Chicago Drainage Canal as per- 
mitted under the St. Lawrence waterway 
treaty will be sufficient for navigation 
purposes in the ChicagolGulf of Mexico 
waterway. 

Under the treaty recently negotiated 
by the Department of State, a water di- 
version of 1,500 cubic feet per second for 
daainage purposes was agreed upon. Gen- 
eval Brown’s memorandum shows that by 
1938 Chicago will have an additional do- 
inestic pumpage of 1,900 cubic feet per 
second, making a total eventual flow 
through the drainage waterway of 3,400 
cubic feet per second. (The full text of 
the treaty was printed in the issue of 
July 19.) 

Court Decree Outlined 


The memorandum follows in full text: 

The following memorandum is sub- 
mitted on the effect the provision of the 
St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty will have 
upon the Illinois Waterway. 

The decree of the Supreme Court en- 
tered April 21, 1930, in the matter of the 
diversion of water fro mLake Michigan by 
the State of Illinois and the Sanitary 
District of Chicago specified: 

That on and after July 1, 1930, the State 
of Illinois and the Sanitary District of 
Chicago are enjoined from diverting any 
of the waters of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence system of watershed through the 
Chicago drainage canal and its auxiliary 
channels or otherwise in excess of an an- 
nual average of 6,500 cubic feet per second, 
in addition ‘to domestic pumpage; 

That on and after Dec. 311, 1935, un- 

Jess good cause is shown to the contrary, 
the State of Illinonis and the Sanitary 
vertin-a d lu- 
District of Chicago are enjoined from di- 
verting as above in excess of an annual 
average of 5,000 cubic feet per second, in 
addition to domestic pumpage, and on and 
after Dec. 31, 1938, are enjoined from di- 
verting as above in excess of an annual 
average of 1,500 cubic feet per second, in 
addition to domestic pumpage. 


Total Permissible Flow 


It is estimated that by 1938 the domes- 
tic pumpage will be approvimately 1,900 
@ ‘cubic feet per second, in addition o the 
amount of 1,500 feet canal and waterway 
@of 3,400 cubic feet per second. The flow 
in the Illinois river will be greater. 
Article VIII of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Waterway Treaty limits the di- 
version of water from the Great Lakes 
System through the Chicago Drainage 
Canal to that decreed by the Supreme 
Court but provides that in the event of 
an emergency the United States proposes 
to increase the diversion of water from 
the Great Lakes System, through the Chi- 
cago Drainage Canal in excess of 1,500 
cubic feet per second as decreed by the 
Supreme Court, and if the Government 
of Canada takes exception thereto, the 
matter shall be submitted for final de- 
cision to an arbitral, having power to in- 
crease the diversion and to stipulate such 
compensating provisions as may be just 
and equitable. 
No Conflict Seen 


There is no conflict between the decree 
of the Supreme Court and Article VIII 
of the treaty. The decree specifies a min- 
imum withdrawal after Dec. 31, 1938, of 
1,500 cubic feet per second in addition to 
domestic pumpage, unless good cause can 
be shown to the contrary, whereas, the 
treaty provisions while limiting the di- 
version to the same amount provides that 
in an emergency an increase may be per- 
mitted. 

It has been cotnended that the flow at 
Lockport as limited by the treaty will de- 
stroy the usefulness of the Illinois Water- 
way. This contention is without basis of 
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Trade Drops in Japan 


As Yen Depreciates 








New Law Designed to Restrict 
The Flight of Capital 


The drop in Japanese exchange and the 
increase in the tariff have seriously im- 
peded imports, but have not visibly aided 
the general buying power of the country, 
according to a cable from Commercial 
Attache Malleck A. Butts, Tokyo. 

The Empire’s six months adverse trade 
balance now amounts to 30,000,000 yen, 
although the last half of the year will 
likely show a favorable balance, the report 
stated. (Yen equals approximately 27.47 
cents, U. 8.) 

Effective July 1, the new exchange con- 
trol law will attempt to curb possible 
flight of capital. Agricultural relief is 
expected by Aug. 15, probably in-the way 
of a moratorium on farm loans, with new 
loans made up to 200,000,000 yen, and ap- 
propriations for public works. 

Railway tonnage and revenue tonnage 
are down, and the coal industry is very 
unsatisfactory, with large stocks on hand 
and cheap imports coming in. Automo- 
bile registration was down 50 per cent for 
the month. 

Rice stocks totaled 24,000,000 koku (koku 
equal to 5.12 bushels), on July 1. The 
cotton and rayon industries are operating 
satisfactorily during the second half of 
the year, with earnings tending to be on 
the upgrade. There would seem to be no 
immediate improvement in silk.—(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.), 


Radio Reception 
Is Found Improved 


Commission Asserts Reception 
Is Better Due to Stricter 
Frequency Regulations 


Ce month after its strict frequency- 
maintenance regulation went into 
effect, the Federal Radio Commission has 
determined that advertisers who use radio 
are reaching the largest audience in the 
history of broadcasting, according to oral 
statements at the Commission July 22. 

The maintenance order, which requires 
that broadcasting stations keep within a 
frequency 50 cycles above or below their 
assigned channels, and which became ef- 
fective June 22, has resulted in universal 
reduction of interference and increase of 
service area for nearly all stations, it was 
explained. The following additional in- 
formation was made available. 

William D. Terrell, chief of the Com- 
mission’s new Division of Field Operations, 
reports that stations throughout the coun- 
try have cooperated in maintaining their 
assigned channels, and that very few 
stations have failed to comply with the 
new regulation. 

Engineers of the Commission, after 
preliminary tests of the effectiveness of 
the new ruling, have determined that 
the service area of most stations has 
been substantially increased, and that ob- 
jectionable interference has been reduced 


[Continued on Pagé 4, Column 4.] 
Building Operations 
In Larger Centers 


Reduced One-fourth 


Slight Gain Shown, How- 
ever, for Residential Con- 
struction in June, Says 

| Department of Labor 


| 
| A deciine ot 26.3 per cent in the esti- 
;}mated cost of building operations for 
; which permits were issued in 354 of the 
re larger cities was recorded last 








Pay Roll Totals |Ni#regen Producers Wider Use Urged 


And Employment 
Decline in Month 


Major Industries Record De- 
creases of 3 Per Cent in 
Employes and 6.4 Per 
Cent in Earnings 


Seasonal Increases 
Noted in Few Lines 


Recessions in Manufacturing 
Are Slightly Greater Than 
General Decrease, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics States 


Employment continued to decline last 
month, with 16 major industrial groups 
reporting a 3 per cent decrease, accom- 
panied by a reduction of 6.4 per cent in 
earnings, according to a statement July 
22 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor. The manufactuirng 
industries recorded decreases in both em- 
ployment and pay rolls that were slightly 
greater than the general declines. 

A seasonal gain in employment and 
earnings occurred in the canning and 
preserving industries in June, and the 
dyeing and cleaning group experienced an 
employment advance combined with de- 
creased earnings, it was poinfed out. 
These were the exceptions to the down- 
ward trend. 


Mining Employment Less 


The metalliferous and anthracite min- 
ing groups, reporting employment declines 
of 16 and 20.8 per cent, respectively, ac- 
counted for the most pronounced reces- 
sions, it was stated. In the manufacturing 
industries, rubber goods and tobacco man- 
ufacturers reported increases in employ- 
ment and pay roll totals, while the food 
group noted a small increase in employ- 
ment. The statement follows in full text: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
the changes in employment and earnings 
in June, 1932, as compared with May, 





month compared to the preceding four-/ 1932, based on returns made by 64,014 


week period, according to a statement July 
22 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor. 

A slight increase occurred in contem- 
plated expenditures for residential con- 
struction, despite a decrease in the num- 
ber of permits, and a similar condition 
was noted for additions, alterations and 
repairs. Nonresidential buildings were re- 
sponsible, however, for a -decline. of..13.4 
per cent in niimber of permits and 38.3 
per cent in estimated costs. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


Estimated Cost Is $49,452,379 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has re- 
ceived reports of building permits issued 
from 354 identical cities of the United 
States having a population .of 25,000 or 
over for the months of May, 1932, and 
June, 1932. The estimated cost of all 
duildings for which permits were issued 
in these cities during June was $49,452,379. 
This was 26.3 per cent less than the 
estimated cost of building operations in 
these cities during the month of May. 
The number of permits for all building 
operations decreased 10.8 per cent, com- 
paring these two periods. 

Comparing June, 1932, with May, 1932, 
there was a decrease of 15.4 per cent in 
the number and an increase of 3 of 1 
per cent in the estimated cost of new 
residential buildings. New nonresidential 
buildings decreased 13.4 per cent in num- 
ber and 38.3 per cent in estimated cost. 
Additions, alterations and repairs de- 
creased 9.4 per cent in number but in- 
creased 2.7 per cent in estimated cost. 
During June, 1932, 2,488 family dwelling 
units were provided in new buildings. 
This is a decrease of 5.9 per cent as com- 
pared with May. 


Federal Contracts Awarded 


Various agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment awarded contracts during June 
for buildings to cost $19,066,029. This is 
considerably less than the valuation of 
buildings for which contracts were 
awarded in May, but nearly twice as much 
as for buildings for which contracts were 
awarded in June, 1931. 

Comparing permits issued in 343 identi- 
cal cities in June, 1931, and June, 1932, 
there was a decrease of 64.5 per cent in 
the number and a decrease of 175.6 per 
cent in the cost of new residential build- 
ings. New nonresidential buildings de- 
creased 36.7 per cent in number and 34.5 
per cent in estimated cost. Additions, al- 
terations and repairs decreased 18.8 per 
cent in number and 43.0 per cent in es- 
timated cost. Total construction de- 
creased 30.0 per cent in number and 52.3 
per cent in indicated expenditures. The 
number of family dwelling units provided 
decreased 73.9 per cent. 

Permits were issued during June, 1932, 
for the following building projects: In 





QtvoiEs of price changes during the 
present business depression show 
that prices of raw materials, both ag- 
ricultural and nonagrieultural, have 
fallen far more than manufactured 
products and that prices of farm equip- 
ment have declined relatively little in 
comparison with the falling off in prices 
of farm products, Dr. O. C. Stine, econ- 
omist of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, said in a statement issued 
July 22 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Manufacturers have tried to combat 
the depression by reducing production, 
Dr. Stine pointed out, and in general 
have not reduced prices materially, 
whereas in the case of perishable farm 
products the goods must be sold and 
low prices have been adopted to move 
them into consuming channels. 

In a tabulation of prices of farm ma- 
chinery for the last three years, Dr. 
Stine gave the following comparative 
prices for the 1929 average and for 
March, 1932, respectively: 

Two-horse walking plow, $23, and $21; 
two-bottom tractor plow, $112 and $103; 
two-row corn planier, $79 and $80; 

drill, horse, $148 and $142; wagon, 


— rr Serra) ————————— 


a* 


Agricultural Prices Found to Fall 
Faster Than Cost of Equipment 


establishments in 16 major industrial 
groups, having in June 4,246,037 employes, 
whose combined earnings in one week 
were $84,206,424. The combined totals 
of these 16 groups show a decrease of 
3 per cent in employment and 6.4 per cent 
in earnings. 
Some Seasonal Gains j 

_The canning and preserving group re- 
ported a substantial increase in employ- 
ment and earnings from May to June and 
the dyeing and cleaning group reported 
a@ small gain in employment combined 
with decreased earnings. The remaining 
14 industrial groups reported decreases 
in both employment and pay rolls. The 
decreases in employment in five groups— 
crude petroleum production, telephone 
and telegraph, power and light, electric 
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Employment Figures 
Gain in Some States 


Recorded for 


| Fluctuations 
Periods Despite 


Short 
Decline for Country 


Despite a general increase in unemploy- 
ment in the United States in recent 
months, a number of States have suffered 
relatively little and some have even 
showed small gains in employment, ac- 
cording to information made available 
July 22 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. '‘ 

Detailed employment figures by States 
have been compiled by the Bureau only 
since December, and they show that the 
positions of Kansas; Michigan, South 
Carolina, New Mexico and Nevada were 
somewhat exceptional in the six months 
beginning in December. ~The following 
additional information was supplied: 

None of these States has shown a 
steadily mounting employment figure for 
six months, but Kansas, for instance, re- 
ported that employment, after gaining in 
December, then falling off in January and 
February, picked up again for three con- 
secutive months. Michigan recorded a 
gain of 11.9 per cent in December, which 
was followed by further rises in January 
}and February. A two-month decrease set 
in thereafter, but in May an upturn was 
again noted. 

South Carolina experienced a _ slowly 
mounting tide of employment in the four 
months beginning in December, but the 
following two months saw the loss of all 
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$135 and $116; cream separator, $94 and 
$86; gas engine, $102 and $96. Mean- 
while, he commented, the price of corn 
has gone to extremely low levels and 
the price of butter is 48 per cent of the 
price three years ago, while the corn 
planter and the cream separator have 
maintained about the same price. His 
statement, with statistical tables 
omitted, follows in full text: 

As a rule the prices of raw materials, 
agricultural and nonagricultural, have 
fallen much further in the ne 
than have the prices of manufacture 
products. The extremes are illustrated 
in the case of rubber, the wholesale price 
for which in March, 1932, was only 14 
per cent of the price in March, 1929, 
contrasted with the increase in the price 
of cigarettes to 114 per cent of the 
March, 1929, price. 

As a rule prices of raw materials for 
manufacture have fallen further than 
the prices for foodstuffs which require 
but little processing in preparation for 
consumption. This is illustrated by the 
fact that the greatest price decline in 
agricultural raw materials have been 
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Form World Cartel 


Representatives of Industry in 
12 Foreign Nations Sign 
Regulatory Agreement 


A™ INTERNATIONAL cartel to regulate 

production, exports and prices of 
nitrogen products was formed in London 
July 20, according to a Department of 
Commerce statement July 22. The agree- 
ment is subject to approval of the Chilean 
Governrj2nt. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Negotiations under way for several 
months between European arg] Chilean 
producers of nitrogen have culminated in 
an international nitrogen cartel, accord- 
‘ing to a cable to the Department of Com- 
merce from the Paris office. 

An agreement signed at London, July 
20, would regulate production, exports and 
prices of nitrogen products, including ni- 
trate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, 
the two leading nitrogen carriers which 
are employed chiefly in agriculture for 
fertilizer. The agreement is subject to 
approval of the Chilean Government. 

Names of the adherents are not availa- 
ble. but it is knoWn that representatives 
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Economic Situation 
Viewed as Delaying 
Rail Consolidation 





Senator Couzens Says Issue 
Is Academic and Asserts 
Approval of Stockholders 
May Involve Difficulty 


Consummation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s four-party rail con- 
solidation program is likely to be delayed 
some months, according to Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, because of present economic 
conditions and attendant uncertainties. 


“The whole matter,” he added in an 
oral statement, “appears to be academic 
under existing economic conditions.” (A 
summary of the Commission’s consolida- 
tion plan was printed in the issue of July 
22 and the full text appears on page 6 
of this issue.) 


Acquisition of Stock 


He said he did not expect the merger 
plans to, go; _way .immediately. be- 
cause of the factors mentioned, although 
he had had no information except knowl- 
edge of general conditions, together with 
the Commission records in the matter. 
Public discussions have disclosed the many 
influences that must be considered in ar- 
riving at such decision, he explained, so 
that any conclusion by an individual nec- 
essarily could not be reached offhand. 

Commenting on published reports that 
some of the rail executives were talking 
about stock transfers as a means of creat- 
ing the new capital structures for the four 
systems, Senator Couzens suggested that 
“the holders of the stock obviously must 
be consulted about that.” As a “guess,” 
Senator Couzens placed the number of 
stockholders involved at between 400,000 
and 500,000, adding that the problem of 
obtaining unanimity of action among 
them may be more difficult than it su- 
perficially appears. 

Money Difficulties 


“When people are asked to trade their 
stock,” he said, “they want to know what 
they are going to receive in exchange. 

“The big difficulty in carrying out the 
plan, therefore, is the matter of obtaining 
money with which to do it. Possibly it 
will be done easier than I anticipate, but 
attention may be called to the problems 
of stock transfers as showing what has to 
be surmounted among the obstacles that 
may arise. 

“A stock transfer arrangement that 
would provide one investor with a basis 
he regarded as satisfactory might not be 
satisfactory to those who have to transfer 
the new stock in order to obtain the old 
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Exports to Cuba Rise 
On Percentage Basis 


Total Value of Shipments, How- 
ever Sustains Decline 


Although the value of American exports 
to Cuba declined last year, this country 
strengthened its hold on the Cuban mat- 
ket by increasing its percentage of the 
Cuban: business from 55.1 in 1920 to 56.3, 
according to a Department of Commerce 
statement July 22. Shipments to Cuba 
were worth $45,140,634 in that period. The 
statement follows in full text: 

United States merchants sold a greater 
percentage of Cuba’s supplies in 1931 than 
in 1930, despite the heavy decline in the 
value of the exports, according to figures 
compiled by the Cuban Treasury and for- 
warded to the Department of Commerce 
by Commercial Attache Albert F. Nufer, 
Havana. 

The value of United States products im- 
ported into Cuba in 1931 were estimated 
at $45,140,634, or 56.3 per cent of the to- 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . . of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 












Of Trade Bills for 
Expanding Credit 


Extension of Acceptances 
Considered by Bank and_| 


Industrial Officials, Says | 
Commerce Department 


| 


‘Committees Planned 
In Reserve Districts 


; ; ‘ 
Increased Financial Assistance 


And Greater Movement of 
Raw Materials Predicted in 
Enlarging Practice 


Wider use of the trade acceptance as 
a@ substitute for open credit accounts in 
the financing of large purchases is re- 
ceiving considerable attention among 
banking and industrial officials as a pos- 
sible medium for the stimulation of do- 
mestic trade, according to oral statements 
July 22 at the Department of Commerce. 

The use of the trade acceptance, an 
instrument which may be made to run 
for any length of time and which bears 
the name of the purchaser and seller and 
is convertible into cash, is being promoted 
as a factor which may lead to greater 
movement of raw. materials and make 
possible increased banking assistance to 
trade, it was stated. Although the use 
of the trade acceptance is an old form 
of payment for goods and is used exten 
sively in foreign trade, it was not until 
very recentéy that its general use has 
been urged. Additional information was 
furnished as follows: 


Bankers Study Extension 


The extension of the use of the trade 
acceptance has been the subject of con- 
siderable study among bankers and econ- 
omists recently. Its possibilities have 
been pronounced in a formal statement 
issued by the Banking and Industrial 
Committee of the Second Federal Reserve | 
District, which believes that “the present | 
time is opportune for renewal of a cam- 
paign for better business methods through 
the use of trade acceptances as a substi- 
tute for open book accounts.” 

“It is hoped,” the committee stated, 
“that the grant of banking. accommoda- 
tion to manufacturers and merchants will 
be facilitated through the discount of ap- 
proved trade bills in place of cash ad- 
vances on one-name promissory notes of 
borrowers: - This should: result-in- the use 
of additional bank credit, in increased 
movement of goods and raw materials and 
lead to increased employment in industry. 

Wider Use Advocated 

The committee, therefore, strongly 
advocates the proper extension of trade 
terms and has recommended to the 
American Acceptance Council, the Na- 
tional Credit Men’s Association and the 
Federal reserve banks that they use their 
facilities to bring about an enlargement 
of the use of trade acceptances and to 
that end that they apoint a committee 
to deal with the matter.” 

It is planned to appoint trade acceptance 
committees in each of the Federal re- 
serve districts which will cooperate with 
industry and banking institutions with the 





view to inaugurate the use of the trade|~ 


acceptance method in settlement of outgo- 
ing shipments and to provide informa- 
tion relative to the most approved meth- 
ods of discounting such paper. 


Differ As to Effects 


Although economists differ as to the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of paying by 
trade acceptance, it is quite generally be- 
lieved that its more general use can have 
a beneficial effect and perhaps provide the 
“psychological” element needed for indus- 
trial expansion. 

So enthusiastic is the American Ac- 
ceptance Council, which has been at- 
tempting to further the use of the trade 
acceptance for many years, that it believes 
that “revival of the cooperative effort to re- 
introduce the trade acceptance in domestic 
financing is a logical development of the 
present period” and that “thousands of | 
business concerns whose banks now hesi- 
tate to extend credit on single-name 
paper, will, through the instrumentality of 
the trade acceptance, find access to an im- 
portant supplementary credit reservoir.” 


Benefits Are Outlined 

The use of the trade acceptance has 
been urged also by the Industrial Con- 
ference Board which, in a recent letter to 
its members, has advocated greater fa- 
miliarity with this form of credit instru- 
ment. 

“It is generally recognized,” Magnus W. 
Alexander, president of the Board, de- 
clares, “that substitution of trade ac- 
ceptances for open book accounts would 
lead to greater regularity And order in 
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jand a half months of 1932. 


Half of Patents Granted tn Year 


Relief Funds Await President Sees og 


Naming of Board 


Plans for Construction Loans 
And Direct Aid Deferred 
Pending Appointments 


paANe for stimulaiing economic re- 
habilitation and relieving unemploy- 
ment under the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932 will not be made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion until vacancies on the Board of the 
Corporation are filled, it was stated orally 
at the offices of the Corporation July 22. 

Eugene Meyer, Chairman of the Board 
and Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, 2nd Paul Bestor, Commissioner of 
the Farm Loan Board and member of the 
Corporation Board, both have been re- 
lieved of their positions on the Corpora- 
tion’s directorate by provisions which the 
President requested in the new relief act. 
Additional information made available 
follows: 

Until the vacancies left by the removal 
of these two directors are filled by the 
President the Corporation will not pro- 
ceed with the work of dispensing the $2,- 
000,000,000 direct relief and construction 
relief which the new act makes available. 

Awaiting the President’s appointments, 
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Reserve Note Gold 


Decreases Slightly 
During Five Weeks 


Collateral Shows Decline 


As Circulation Increases 
Faster Than Gold Despite 
Inflow From Abroad 


Despite an inflow of gold into America 


during the last five weeks, the gold back- | 


ing of Federal reserve notes, the most im- 
portant type of money, has shown a small 
decrease since June 15 as_ the volume of 
money in circulation advances more 
rapidly than the gold funds, according 


to statistics made available July 22 by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Gold represented 62 per cent of the 
total Federal reserve not collateral on 
July -20 compared with 67 per cent on 
June.15 when. the gold withdrawals by 
European countries reached their apex, 
acco’ to the figures. The fall in total 
gold ct ral. during. a period of rising 
gold stocks has been caused by the st 
more rapid increase in the volume of out- 
standing money. Additional information 
made available follows: 


Percentage Decreases 


Before the European withdrawals of gold 

drained $455,000,000 from the American 
gold fund during May and the first half 
of June, the Federal reserve notes had a 
backing of almost 90 per cent gold. That 
percentage has now fallen 28 points. It is 
still, however, 23 points above the legal 
minimum set by the Federal Reserve Act. 
The Act requires that the notes be backed 
by at least 40 per cent gold and by sul- 
ficient eligible paper,: including Govern- 
ment securities, to make the aggregate 
collateral equal the outstanding total of 
notes. 
During the five weeks ended July 20 the 
American gold stocks have gained steadily, 
adding $43,000,000 to their sum after los- 
ing $545,000,000 during the preceding five 
On July 20 
gold holdings of the United States 
amounted to $3,952,000,000. Before the 
return flow began the gold stocks had 
fallen as low as $3,909,000,000. 


Increase in Circulation 


Between June 15, the date on which the 
return flow of gold commenced, and July 
20 the amount of Federal reserve notes in 
circulation rose from $2,575,799,000 to $2,- 
861,942000, an increase of $286,149,000. In 
this same period the total amount of all 
types of money in circulation had risen 
from $5,467,000,000 to $5,735,000,000. 

This increase in outstanding reserve 
notes, calling for more and more collateral, 
has nullified the return flow of gold in 
so far the percentage of gold collateral 
is concerned. Since the gold collateral 
reached its low of $1,897,307,000 on June 
15, it has advanced to $1,954,312,000, but 
at the same time the total collateral held 
available for note circulation has risen 
from $2,818,320,000 to $3,120,824,000, mak- 
ing the percentage of gold actually fall 
from 67 per cent to 62. 


Glass Steagall Act Used 


During the period of heavy gold with- 
drawals by European countries, the Fed- 
eral reserve banks were obliged, by the 
shrinking gold fund and the sharp con- 
traction of eligible paper casued by slow 
business, to resort to the Glass-Steagall 
Act. This Act permits the banks to use 
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Issued to Citizens of Five States 





MORE than half of the patents 
+"4 granted last year were issued to 
citizens of New York, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and California, the bulk of 
the patents evidently going to persons 
in industrial centers, according to a 
Department of Commerce statement 
July 22. Connecticut leads, however, 
in the number of patents granted per 
oa The statement follows in full 
ext: 

American citizens living in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and California re- 
ceived 25,586 of the total of 47,799 pat- 
ents and designs granted by the Patent 
Office in 1931, according to information 
made public by Commissioners Thomas 
E. Robertson. These patents or designs 
were granted in the ratio of one for 
each 1,382 3-5 citizens living within these 
States compared with the ratio of one for 
each 2,569 persons throughout the United 
States, Commissioner Robertson -said. 

New York leads all States in the total 
number of patents and designs granted 
its citizens. The number was 8,355, as 
compared with 7,355 in 1930 and 6,830 in 
1927. 








In 1931, Illinois was second with 5,100 
patents and designs; Pensylvania was 
third with 4,357; Ohio was fourth with 


4,160, and California fifth with 3,614 
patents and trade marks. In 1930, New 
York was followed by Illinois with 4,541; 
Ohio with 3,769; Pennsylvania with 
3,471, and California with 3,027. In 
1927, five years from the latest tabula- 


, tion, New York was followed by Illinois 


with 4,242; Pennsylvania with 3,336; 
Ohio with 3,274, and California with 
3,006 patents and designs. 

The States leading in the number of 
poets and designs do not always lead 
in the nu.aber of patents and designs 
in proportion to population. In 1931, 
Connecticu., with a total of 1,454 patents 
and designs, led all States with one 
patent or design granted in that year 
to each 1,105 American citizens living 
in the State. New Jersey was second 
with one patent or design to every 1,234 
citizens; Illinois was third with one 
granted to each 1,496 persons; New York 
was fourth with one to each 1,507 per- 
sons, and California was fifth with one 
granted to each 1,571 persons. 

In 1930, the order was changed some- 
what, but Connecticut still led with 
one granted to each 1,323 persons; New 
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Karly Benefits in- 
Home Finance Act 


In Signing Bill to Create. 
Discount Bank System He 


Says It Should Lead to 
Immediate Employment 


Points to Shortage 
In Funds for Homes 


Says Inflation ‘Rider’ Which 
Was Attached to Measure by 
Congress Will Have Little 
Effect on the Currency . 


President Hoover on July 22 approved 
the home-loan bank bill providing for 
the creation of a series of discount banks 
throughout the country for home mort- 
gages and simultaneously issued a state- 
ment in which he said he had been ad- 
vised by the Department of the Treasury 
that the “rider” attached to the bill for 





limited extension of the old national bank 
currency “will not result in inflation.” 

In view of this, the President stated he 
| did not feel that the rider was such as to 
| warrant him in refusing to sign the bill 
which he added, “means so much to hun- 
dreds of thousands of home owners, is 
such a contribution to their relief; such 
a contribution to establishment of home 
| ownership and such an aid to immediate 
|increase of employnient.” (The home+ 
|loan bill was printed in full text in the 
| issue of July 19.) 

Series ef Discount Banks 

The President’s statement follows in 
full text: 

I have today signed the home-loan bank 
bill. This institution has been created on 
the general lines advocated by me ina 
statement to the press on Nov. 13 lasf. 
It is the outcome of the National Confer- 
ence on Home Ownership which repre= 
sented every part of the country. Its pur- 
| pose is to establish a series of discount 
banks for home mortgages, performing a 
function for home owners somewhat sim- 
ilar to that performed in the commercial 
| field by the Federal reserve banks through 
their discount facilities, ' ." 

There are to be eight to twelve such. 
banks established in different parts of 
= 00. be, hate a total capital of 

F jally .subscribed the 
Reconstruction . Financé ~ A, 


Building and loan associations, savings 
banks, insurance companies, etc., are to be 
eligible for membership in the system. 
Member institutions are required to sub- 
scribe for stock of the home loan banks 
and to absorb gradually the capital and 
they may borrow from the banks upon 
their notes to be secured by the collateral 
of sound home mortgages. 


Issuance of Securities 


The home loan banks are in turn to 
obtain the resources required by them 
through the issue of debentures and notes. 
These notes have back of them the ob- 
ligation of the members, the mortgages 
pledged as securities of such obligations 
and the capital of the home loan banks 
themselves. The debentures and notes 
thus have a triple security. 

The creation of these institutions does 
not involve the Government in business 
except in the initial work of the Recon- 
struction Corporation, and the setting up 
of the Board in Washington to determine 
standards of practice. The cost of this 
Board in Washington is to be paid by the 
home loan banks and the banks are to 
be owned and run by their members. In 
effect it is using the good offices of the 
Government and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to set up cooperative 
action amongst these member institutions 
to mobilize their credit and resources. 
There are several thousand institutions 
eligible for membership. 

The purpose of the sysiem is both to 
meet the present emergency and to build 
up home ownership on more favorable 
terms than exist today. The immediate 
credit situation has for the time being in 
many parts of the country restricted the 
activities of building and loan associ- 
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Florida Berry Rates — 
Declared Excessive 





Are ‘Unjust and Unreasonable,* 


I. C. C. Examiner Finds 


Recommendation that the Interstaté 
Commerce Commission find unjust and 
unreasonable the express, freight, and re- 
frigeration charges on fresh strawberries 
shipped from Florida producing points 
in large volume to destinations in the 
North, has just been made to the Com# 
mission py Examiner L. H. Macomber in 
a proposed report. (Docket No. 23972 
and related cases.) 

The examiner suggested a 
able” basis for the fut@re. 

At this time there is pending before 
the Commission a petition of the Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc., to raise the 
express rates on strawberries 10 per cent. 
This petition has brought forth protests 
from the Southern berry growers, but due 
to the fact that the. growers are now 
busy with the shipping of their produce 
hearings on the petition have been -post- 
poned until Fall, when all parties will be 
given opportunity by the Commission to 
testify. ‘ 

The examiner recommends that the 
Commission make the following findings: 

(1) That the assailed rates on fresh 
strawberries, in carloads, in express service 
under refrigeration from points in Florida’ 
to destinations in southern, southwestern; 
official, and western trunk-line territories, 
were, are, and for the future will be un- 
reasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded, exceed or may exceed 110 per 
cent of the contemporaneous first-class 
freight rates from and to the same points, 
Minimum 17,000 pounds. ~ 

(2) That the sssailed rates on fresh 
strawberries, in carloads, in express serv- 
ice, under refrigeration, from points in 
Florida to destinations in trunk-line terri-. 
tory, including the -Buffalo-Pi 


“reason= 


Jersey was second with one granted to | Zone and in New England territory, were, 
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_ Declared Best in 





Agriculture Offers Better 

- Living Than Metropolitan 
Centers, Asserts Federal 
Vocational Executive 





Farmers are “better off” than they have 
been in a generation, Dr. C. H. Lane, Chief | 
of Agricultural Education Service of the | 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
stated orally July 22. 

“Farm boys are just discovering how 
fortunate they are as farm boys despite 
the increase in taxes and the drop in farm 
prices to. new low levels,” Dr. Lane said. 
“The men who have stuck to the farm are 
in a better condition, financially and 
otherwise, than millions who have fol- 
lowed the lure of centers of population | 
When employment was plentiful and wages 
were high.” Continuing, Dr. Lane sup- 
plied the following additional information: 
; Security of Living 
- It is safe to say that boys who are, 
members of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica Agricultural Organization realize their 
advantages over city boys. They have at 
least a security of a living while city boys 
face in many cases a dilemma. If the 
farmer uses his land and his wits in ac- 
cordance with vocational agricultural 
training, he not only will have a job but 
also will subsist by that job. 

Turning to hundreds of thousands of | 
young men in the urban centers, many | 
with college degrees, their future is pre-| 
carious and filled with hazards in these 
uncertain times. At least the farm boy 
can provide for bread and is doing it. He 
has work and can enjoy that security «f 
permanent employment so necessary for | 
personal tranquillity, morale, and stability. 

Work on the farm is hard, but the so- 
called drudgery of the farm has been 
changed so that in these times it is not 
as hard and as nerve wracking as indus- | 
trial work in the cities. In the cities | 
where industrial and occupational work of | 
a varied character exists in contrast,| 
hours are by comparison long, exactions) 
more severe, and permanency of employ- 
ment insecure. , 

_ The urban industrial employe is sub- | 
jected to economic hazards, arbitrary dis- 
missal, technical displacement, sudden re-/| 
ductions in salary without regard for his | 
planned budget and standards of living; 
already settled for a definite period, and | 
disturbed morale due to fear of impend- 
ing financial calamities. Money is a pri- 
mary requisite for urban subsistence and | 
maintenance. Without it, the city man is} 
swept from his moorings. 
Problem of Taxation 


. Farmers complain of their taxes. 
the city man is likewise taxed. Farmers) 








complain of scarcity of ready cash. Yet) |) 


the city man, reduced in income likewise 
has this complaint, since he buys to live 
on what a farmer raises to live on, the 


city man in reduced circumstances must} |) 
calculate from day to day and week to|}}) 


week on just how he can manage properly | 
in handing over his wages for necessities | 
which are available to him only by pur-| 
chase. | 


Through the medium of the Future} 
Farmers of America, farm boys are learn- | 
ing advantages about them inaccessible to 
the city boy. Aside from instilling in them 
practical farm training through vocational 
education, this organization has created in 
them a greater realization of the dignity 
and worth of honest toil. 

Agriculture offers opportunities for the 
essentials of living and for deeper con- 
tentments of life which Tew other voca- 
tions afford. In a State like Maryland, 
where recently was held the first encamp- | 
ment of the members of the Future Farm- 
ers of America, represented by six local 
chapters, agriculture offers to competent | 
farm youth an opportunity for attain- | 
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| Extension of Extra White Class-| More than 1,000 years ago an American 


aborigine and his family fled from their 
burning home and “lost everything,” but 
left behind evidence just discovered by 
j the Smithsonian Institution to be of great 
| Value to science, according to an Institu- 


ment and satisfaction hardly to be found|2S to take in cotton whiter than that | tion announcement July 22. 


among the luckiest adventurers of the! covered by the present Extra White grad-|. 


cities in the East. } 

For a long period in American his- | 
tory farm troubles have pressed upon} 
statesmen for solution. In recent years| 
more has been done to assist farmers | 
financially and educationally than ever} 
before. As a group they have been sig- 
naled out for special aid, special education, 
and special guidance. In taking advantage | 
of their opportunities, farmers should} 
emerge well provided for and contented. 


| 


| 


Tariff Commission to Study 
Production Costs of Pins | 


An investigation of the differences in} 
costs of production of pins here and abroad 
will be undertaken by the Tariff Commis- 
sion under the flexible provisions of the 
1930 Tariff Act, according to an order is- 
sued July 22 by the Commission. The 
investigation refers to all pins classified 
under paragraph 350 of Title I of the act. 





Nitrogen Producers Join | 
In International Cartel 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


of products in 11 European countries and | 
Chile participated in the negotiations, ac- | 
cording to C. C. Concannon, Chief of the 
Commerce Department’s Chemical Di- 
vision. The full list includes Germany, 
Norway, Great Britain, Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Poland, Italy, France, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Switzerland, Denmark and Chile. 

An agreement reached earlier in the 


phate of ammonia covered production, ex- 
ports and price control. It was ‘reported 
that a major obstacle to the formation of 
a European-Chilean agreement was the 
European opposition to an export quota 
for Chile of 1,200,000 tons of nitrate of 
soda and the Chilean demand for a quota} 
of 60 per cent of the French nitrate mar- 
ket. The preliminary agreement led to} 





ing, and additions to the present standard 


|samples are being considered by the De- 


partment of Agriculture, the Department 
announced July 22. 

The changes were discussed at a con- 
ference of cotton interests at the Depart- 


cotton samples under consideration for 
the preparation of models of staple length 


|type were examined. The statement fol- 


lows in full text: 
Trade Representatives Meet 


Representatives of cotton growers’, 
manufacturers’, and shippers’ associations 


and of cotton futures exchanges met at} in, thus pinring down all the household | 
the Department of Agriculture in Wash-| equipment underneath. Roberts found the | 


pots and corn grinding | 


ington July 18 to 21, inclusive, to examine 
cotton under consideration by the Depart- 
ment for the preparation of staple Yength 
types. 


: } 
The conference also discussed a proposal | 
prone | Secondly, he reported, some of the tim- 


to represent in physical form the stand- 
ards for the lengths of staple 13-16, 29-32 
and 31-32 inches. 


will give careful consideration to the 
statements made by the trade representa- 


| tives in attendance and to the formal 
| petitions which have been filed by various 


trade organizations. 
At the conclusic’. of the staple con- 
ference, the trade representatives in at- 


tendance examined a set of boxes pre- 
pared by specialists of the Department as 
a tentative revision of the grades for Extra | 


White cotton. 


These new boxes, which embrace cotton 
from all sections of the belt, are for the| 
most part considerably whiter than the 
month among European producers of sul-| Present standards for Extra White cotton 


The Department has 
taken this proposal under advisement and 


jin the discovery of what is probably the 
| oldest known inhabited site north of Mex- 
}ico which can be positively dated, the 
announcement declared. Paradoxically 
| enough, it was stated, the fire which de- 
| Stroyed the home for the family preserved 


|ment July 18 to 21, it was stated, when |‘ for posterity. 


Additional information made available 


in the announcement follows: | 


Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts Jr., Smith- 
Sonian archeologist, has just notified the 
Institution of his find while excavating 
an ancient site on a tow mesa overlooking 
the Puerco River Valley in eastern Arizona. 
First the flames caused the roof to cave 


decorated clay 


| utensils just as the fleeing family had left 
| them. 


Date of Building Fixed 


| bers were charred but not destroyed, and 
, thus were preserved from rotting through 
| the centuries. The ancient tree rings still 
are clear in these timbers and by check- 
jing them with the Douglass tree-ring cal- 


endar the building was dated exactly at 
|790 A. D. - 

| The structure was of the pithouse type 
| and dates from the Pueblo I period. The 
site was occupied previously by the Basket 
Makers but their remains can not be 
dated. Dr. Roberts is engaged in show- 
ing the beginnings of the Pueblo culture 
and tracing its growth through two subse- 
quent pericds. 

_A series of trenches dug in various por- 
tions of the site he reports, demonstrates 
that during the early stages of Pueblo his- 


That ancient tragedy has just resulted | 





|needs of those who buy or sell cotton of 


and it is thought may better serve the| 


this description. The new boxes will be 
displayed a various marketing and spin- 
ning. centers before decision is made re- 
garding their promulgation as official | 
standards. 


Those in attendance at the meetings 


tory the people lived in a struggling vil- 
lage of single-family houses. These dwell- 
ings were semisubterranean in structure 
and had been scattered about with little 
attempt at order, It was from one of 
these houses that the datable timber was 
obtained. 


Arrangement of Houses 


just closed included: J. R. Frye and T. 


an increase in the price of ‘sulphate of |R. Boykin, representing the American 
ammonia and witgdrawal by certain for-|Cotton Cooperative Association; A. W. 
eign producers of offers for future deliy-| Fisher, representing the American Cotton 
ery to export markets. | Manufacturers Association; W. J. Britton, 
H. H. Lawler. and P. A. Lowry, represent- 
|ing the American Cotton Shippers Asso- 





Employment Figures 
° e . Cotton ‘Textile Institute; Benjamin P. 
Gain in Some States | Whitney, representing the National Asso- 
; ciation of Cotton Manufacturers; R. L. 
{Continued from Page 1.] Crittenden, representing the New Englargi 
that had been gained. Nevada recorded | Classification Committee; H. Baumgarten, 
gains in December, January and Febru-| representing the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
ary, followed by losses in the next two|change, and Perry E. Moore, representing 
months, then another reversal of the| ihe New York Cotton Exchange. 
downward movement with a further ad- | 
vance in May. 





ciation; Henry Roedegar, representing the | 


; As time went on the domiciles were 
placed in more compact groups and a 
system of arrangement developed. Later | 
the pit type of house was given up and| 
buildings were erected above the ground. | 
Ultimately two large communal houses 
capable of sheltering many families 
evolved. These last structures occupied | 
|only a small portion of the area covered 
by the earlier village. 

| ‘The burned house, Dr. Roberts reporis, 
was typical of the type from which the 
great pueblo structures evolved. These | 
houses consisted of a circular, oval,or rec- 
tangular excavation roofed over with a 
| pole, brush, bark, and plaster superstruc- | 
ture. The earth walls of the pits were 
|covered with plaster made from adobe 


of smaller timbers, the butts of which 
rested on the ground some distance back 
from the edges of the pit. The slanting 
poles formed the main part of the upper 
walls of the house. 

At the top the rectangular space was 
| covered with a flat roof, with an opening 
near the center which functioned as a 
smoke hole and entrance. The entire 
framework was covered with brush, leaves, 
and strips of cedar bark. Over this a thin 
| layer of mud plaster was spread and over 
| all there was a thin coating of earth. 

Appearance of Dwellings 
| Indications are, Dr. Roberts reports, that 
the roofs were elevated from the ground 
; only sufficiently to provide drainage. A 
village composed of houses of this type 
would appear to the onlooker as a series 
of low, rounding mounds with the ends 

01 ladders projecting through rectangular 
| openings in their tops. 

Each house of this type, Roberts re- 
ports, had a fire pit directly under the 
opening in the roof. Each also had a 
ventilator so constructed that a constant 
| supply of fresh, cold air was drawn into 
| them from the outside. 


| The accident of the fire, it is pointed 
out by Smithsonian archeologists, pro- 
| vided an important approximate date in 
| American history,“ since other evidence 
| Shows that this type of house must have 
stood very close to the beginnings of the 
great southwestern culture, one of the 
| most remarkable which developed in the 
| new world previous to the coming of the 
white man. The tree ring method previ- 
| ously had been used successfully in dating 
some of the later pueblos when the people 
| advanced from these simple beginnings to 
| an elaborate “apartment house” life, 





within its budget explained by John Rogers, 
State Examiner and Inspector. 
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Supreme Court 


flexible provisions of tariff. 


Tariff 


ences in production cost¢ here and abroad 
of pins. 


flexible provisions of tariff. 


Taxation 


Tax Appeals summ 


and grape concentrates modified so as not 
to require name of manufacturer on con- 
tainer, 

nounces. 


Trade Practices 


next year of National Conference on Weights 
and Measures. 


gestions to Joint Congressional Committee 
on operation of laws 
relief, in letter from Committee Chairman. 


version of waters from Lake Michigan for | 
Tilinois waterway, says Chief of Army Engi- 
neers. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


tion rates modified by rates committee of 
National Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, 
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tem westerly for 83 miles across Lake Michi- 
= by car ferry recommended in Interstate 

mmerce Commission report. 
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Scientific Research 


Date of southwestern culture revealed for 
charred timbers of prehistoric house in 
eastern Arizona. 
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Traffic being expanded by Port of Church- 
hill, in Hudson Bay. 
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Social Welfare 


Problems confronting local agencies in 
Wisconsin in financing and | seo 
aid to needy unemployed disc val Flor- 
ence Peterson, of Wisconsin Indust Com- 


mission. 
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State Courts 


County held empowered to exceed debt 
limit for relief of poor; Rummens v. Evans; 
Washington Supreme Court. 

Page 4, col. 2 
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State Finance 
Efforts of North Carolina to effect econ- | 
omies in government described by State 
Commissioner of Banks. 
Page 8, col. 5 


How Oklahoma keeps its expenditures 
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new relief act. 
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i Casualty Business Shows 
Decrease in Connecticut 


Hartford, Conn., July 22. 

A review of casualty insurance business 
for 1931, based on figures compiled from 
annual statements filed by casualty in- 
surance companies with the Connecticut 
Insurance Department, was issued today 
by the State Insurance Commissioner, 
Howard P. Dunham, showing decreases of 
$719,556 in net losses paid and $1,458,577 
in net premiums received from Connecti- 
cut business. 

Net lossess paid totaled $10,213,583 and 
net premiums received by all casualty 
companies from Connecticut amounted to 
$21,502,764 in 1931. 

All casualty insurance companies oper- 
ating in Connecticut and reporting to the 
Connecticut Insurance Department had a 
total underwriting loss on country-wide 
business in 1931 of $43,882,083, compared 
with a loss of $26,900,908 in 1930, and 
$12,520,981 in 1929. 

The premium income for all companies 

in 1931 from country-wide business was 
$751,900,852, while net losses paid totaled 
$423,469,795. The respective totals for 
| 1930 were $798,767,680 and $413,312,622. 
Premium income of the Connecticut com- 
panies from country-wide business in 
1931 was $149,522,823, while net losses paid 
totaled $80,595,165. Corresponding figures 
for 1930 were $161,411,997 and $83,285,226. 
Interests and rents earned by all com- 
panies in 1931 amounted to $51,591,147, 
compared with $54,304,359 in 1930. Total 
admitted assets of the 105 casualty in- 
surance companies reporting to the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department decreased 
from $1,259,615,373 to $1,205,721,502 dur- 
ing the year 1931. 


‘Problems on Weights and Measures 


| Deferred Until 


Various 





problems which would have 


|come before the National Conference on 


left over for settlement for at least an- 


|other year due to the cancellation of the 


1932 meeting, it was stated orally July 21 
by F. 8. Holbrook, co-chief of the Division 


of Weights and Measures of the Bureau 
of Standards, and secretary of the confer- 


ence. 


He explained that this year’s conference, 
which had been scheduled for early in 
June was cancelled in March because it 
was believed that the economic program 
of the various State and municipal gov- | 
ernment throughout the country would be 
aided if they did not have to bear the 
expense of sending representatives to the 


conference. 
Former Meetings Reviewed 


was made available by Mr. Holbrook: 


| Weights and Measures this year will be 


The folowing additional information also 


The last annual meeting of the confer- 


After picking up in December and Jan- 
uary, employment in New Mexico slumped 
for three months but advanced again in 
May. 


increase in each of the latter two months. 
The District of Columber noticed em- 
ployment increasing in March and April 


in the ensuing month. 

Only 11 States have not reported an 
employment gain in at least one of the 
six months beginning in December. These 
are Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Idaho, 


messee, Utah, Virginia and Wyoming. 


Board Continues Hearing 


iy Attorneys for Station KYW-KFKX, the | 
Oregon has recorded a gain in employ-| Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
ment carried through March, April and| Company, Chicago, on July 22, continued 
May, while North Dakota registered an| presentation of testimony in support of 

|the station’s application to move to Phil- | 
adelphia, in the fifth day of hearings be- | 
fore the Federal Radio Commission con- 
and a recession of less than 0.1 per cent|cerning reallocation of the 1,020 clear- | 





channel frequency. 
Earlier in the hearing, 


;and Stations WJAS, Pittsburgh, 
| WHAS, Louisville, Ky., 


) the facilities of the Chicago station. 


On Moving Radio Station 


the Kunsky- 
| Trendle Broadcasting Corporation, Detroit, 
and 


presented testi- 
Maryland, Montana, Pennsylvania, Ten-|mony in support of their applications for 


mud in which there was a slight admixture 
of ashes. 


cn edge. 
several courses of rough masonry. 


and 10 to .20 feet in diameter. 
Construction Outlined 


walls. 


the purpose, and carried cross beams 





In one case Roberts found the) 
walls lined with large stone slabs set up| 

Resting upon these slabs and | 
rising some distance above them were| 


The | 
pits ranged from two to six feet in depth| 


These formed a rectangular framework 


ence was held in 1931, and was the twenty- 
fourth such meeting held by the organi- 
zation. This is the first year since 1919 
that the conference has not met, gather- 
ings having been held regularly each year 
with the exception of the two years, 1918- 
1919, during the war. 

Although it is possible that some of the 
| delegates would have been in attendance 
| had the conference been held as scheduled 


The superstructure erected over the pits|in June, just passed, it was believed that 
was supported by four upright posts set | 
in the floor a short distance from the 
The upper ends of these supports 
were forked, in most cases tree trunks with 
suitable crotches having been obtained for 


since practically all local governments are 
proceeding on a retrenchment program, a 
|mumber of the localities would not have 
been represented and that it would be 
better to postpone the meeting for a year 
-| with the hope that conditions would be 

improved by that time and a better attend- 





against which were placed the upper ends ‘ance could be had. 


Conference Next Year 





] It is believed fairly certain that the con- 
| ference will be held next year, since the 
urgency of the meeting then will be even 
greater than this year due to the failure 
of the conference to meet in 1932. It is 
also hoped that conditions will improve by 
the time of the meeting in 1933, and even 
with a fair outlook as to improved condi- 
tions by that time it is anticipated the 
conference will be called. 


The purpose of the conferences are to 
propose ana agree upon uniform rules, 
regulations and enforcement of weights 
and measures used throughout the coun- 
try. It is of greatest importance to manu- 
facturers and producers of the articles 
in question and enables them to supply a 
uniform product instead of one for which 
the specifications vary. 


Problems Held Over 


Many important problems will be held 
over because of failure of the conference 
to meet this year. There is particular in- 
terest in the code of speciafications and 
regulations for large capacity meters for 
wRolesaling gasoline and oil and for re- 
tailing lubricating oil bottle sand milk bot- 
tles. Other a which it is expected 
would have been brought before the con- 
ference this year include codes of specifica. 
tions and regulations. for person weight 
scales and automatic indicating scales in 
general, and especially those used in com- 
puting. 

Probably by the time the next confer- 
ence is called numerous additional prob- 
lems will be ready for conference copsider- 
ation. Some work is being done these 
matters continually, but approval by the 
conference is necessary before the speci- 
fications and regulations can be pi in 
practice generally. 





Nicaraguan Interests 


Placed at 15 Million 


Investments Analyzed in Study 
Of Relationships 


The United States’ direct investment in 
Nicaragua totals approximately $15,000,- 
000, according to a pamphlet just issued 
by the Department of State on the re- 
lations between the two countries during 
the past 23 years. 

The document calls attention to the 
fact that this amount is less than is in- 
vested by the United States in any other 
of the Latin-American countries except 
Ecuador and Paraquay. 

“Of this amount,” the pamphlet states, 
“more than seven-eighths is located in 
the fruit, lumbering and mining enter- 
prizes of the Caribbean littoral. The 


fruit and lumber companies in some cases 
have their own railroads and wharves. 
The approximately $2,000,000 of American 
capital in Western Nicaragua is invested 
in coffee and cotton plantations, mines, 
and the public utilities in Managua.” 
The official title of the pamphlet is “The 
United States and Nicaragua—A survey 
of the Relations from 1909 to 1932.” At 
the Department of Staté it was said orally 
that the pamphlet is a revision of pre- 
vious ones issued by the Department. 


Veterans’ Groups 
Asked to Lend Aid 
In Federal Inquiry 








Suggestions on Operation 
Of Soldiers’ Relief Laws 
Solicited by Joint Con- 
gressional Committee 


The Joint Congressional Committee in- 


vestigating the operation of laws and reg- 
ulations regarding relief of veterans’ of 
all wars with a view to formulation of a 
national policy is seeking the cooperation 
of the various veterans’ organizations, 
with a view to considering their recom- 
mendations and suggestions when the 
Committee meets next November. 

This course of action was announced 
in a letter which the chairman of the 
Joint Committee, Representative McDuffie 
(Dem.), of Monroeville, Ala., wrote to the 
organizations and made public at his office 
on July 22. The letter follows in full 
text: 

Suggestions Asked 

“You doubtless know that under section 
701, of the Act approved June 30, 1932, 
a joint Congressional Committee was 
created for the purpose of studying the 
laws relating to veterans legislation. 

“I am sure the CGommittee will be 
greatly pleased to have your organization 
furnish each member with such sugges-: 
tions as may occur to you to be helpful in 


carrying out the duties and in an effort | 


to formulate a policy for the future, hav- 
ing in mind, always, the welfare of the 
veteran as well as that of the Federal 
Government. 

“The Committee will meet sometime 
during the latter part of November, but 
in the meantime will be glad to have the 
opportunity of studying any suggestions it 
may have from your organization.” 

Committee Members 


The members of the investigating com- 
mittee besides Representative McDuffie, 


are: Representatives Milligan (Dem.), of 
Richmond, Mo.; Boehne (Dem.), of 
Evansville, Ind.; Chiperfield (Rep.), of 


Canton, Ill.; and Taber (Rep.), of Auburn, 
N. Y¥.; and Senators Robinson (Rep.), of 
Indiana; Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa; Hat- 
field (Rep.), of West Virginia; George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, and Walsh (Dem.), 
of Massachusetts. 


Industries in China 


Under compulsion of recent conditions, | 


development of local industries in China 
has undergone an abrupt and extraordi- 
nary expansion, resulting, insofar as local 
manufacturers are able to meet local de- 
mands, in the exclusion from local con- 
sumption of a considerable quantity of 
American and other foreign prodtcts. 
—(Department of Commerce.) 
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Road Cuts Reveal 
Data on Geology 


In Yellowstone 


Volcanic Flows Said to Have 
Come Later Than Gener- 
ally Assumed, National 
Park Service Announces 


Highway excavations in Yellowstone 
Park have brought to light new facts on 
its geologic evolution, according to in- 
formation received by the National Park 
Servite and made public July 21. 

Professor Richard M. Field, geologist of 
Princeton University, states that his theory 
that the volcanic flows came at a much 
later period than generally assumed “is 
clearly demonstrated in road cuts above 
Tower Falls.” Dr. Field asserts that Yel- 
lowstone Park is “one of the world’s 
greatest fields for geologic study.” The 
following additional information con- 
cerning Dr. Field’s theory was made pub- 
lic by the National Park Service: 

Dr. Field’s theory of the geographical 
evolution of the park area, differs from the 
accepted hypothesis largely around: the 
relative age of the basalt«flow from vol- 
canoes. His belief is that the basalt flows 
came in a late period, and were all valley 
flows above the rhyolite, He declares that 
proof of his hypothesis is clearly demon- 
strated in road cuts about Tower Falls 
where the basalt was clearly exposed, 
lying upon gravel beds. 

’ Yellowstone Park is one of the world’s 
greatest fields for geological study, Dr, 
Field states, and it is his belief that even 
20 or 30 years hence, the topography of 
the park will offer interesting study, for, 
he says, numerous details and features 
are yet unexplained. 

Topographical History Given 

Listed under seven distinct stages, Dr. 
Field explains the topographical history 
of the park as follows: First The dep- 
osition of volconic agglomerates and 
sediments. This action, he says, also 
caused the Absaroka mountains. Then, 
in the second stage, came a long period of 
erosion which developed a mature topog- 
raphy, including the cutting out of the 
original Lamar Valley and the develop- 
ment of Mount Washburn by the erosion 
of great valleys in agglomerates. Third 
came the flows of rhyolite, which Dr. 
Field suggests might not have been a 
single volcanic flow but rather an out- 
pouring from gigantic fissures in the earth. 
This flow, he says, almost completely sur- 
rounded Mount Washburn, but did not go 
over its top. 

Following this another long period of 





1 


‘i 


' 


erosion came as the fourth stage, during #- 


« 


which time the rhyolite was taken out of 
the Lamar Valley, putting that area in 
approximately its former condition. Cer- 
tain other parts of the park were brought 
back to the earlier state at this time, he 
says, and it was in this state he believes 
the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone 
was cut by stream erosion and the two 
huge falls established themselves in ap- 
proximately their present position. 


vand Canyon Dammed 


Then came a number of basalt flows 
filling up the valleys cut in rhyolite, 
damming the Lamar Valley and the Grand 
Canyon. The canyon, he says, was then 
filled to the brim with sediment and pos- 
sibly at that time backed up the Yellow- 
stone River to form an extensive lake. 

Glaciers then came over the area from 
the north and covered the entire park 
area, swinging in about the same direction 
as the lava flow. This glaciation dammed 
still higher the Lamar Valley and the 
canyon, and formed moraines along the 
Yellowstone River and at Yellowstone 
Lake. This action raised Yellowstone Lake 
160 feet and caused it to change its drain- 
age over the Continental Divide and 
eventually into the Pacific Ocean. 

Finally, says Dr. Field, the seventh 
stage, another long period of erosion 
brings the park’s geologic history up to 
the present day. During this period of 
erosion which is still going on, the Lamar 
and Yellowstone rivers have reestablished 
their original flow and have taken much 
of the glacial material and part of the 
old lava dams out. The canyon is now 
practically resurrected and excavated, 


and lava in isolated patches remaining 
in the canyon. As an example of these 
| remnants Dr. Field points to the sediments 
|behind Red Rock in the canyon as proof 
lof his hypothesis. 
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Illinois Governor 


Asks Federal Aid 
Under Relief Act 


Funds of State Inadequate 
To Care for Needy, He 
Tells Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation 



































Springfield, Ill., July 22 

The Governor of Illinois, Louis L 
Emmerson, has applied to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for funds to be 
used in furnishing relief and work for the 
people of this State. 

Governor Emmerson’s statement to the 
Corporation follows in full text: 

In accordance with Title 1 of the Emerg- 
ercy Relief and Construction Act of 1932, 
I, Louis L. Emmerson, Governor of the 
State of Illinois, hereby make application 
-for funds to be user in the State of Illi- 
nois in furnishing relief to needy and 
distressed people and in relieving the 
hardship resulting from unemployment. 

The necessity for such funds is cleariy 
indicated by a brief consideration of the 
unemployment relief situation in Illinois. | 


Funds Exhausted in February | 


Prior to Feb. 1, 1932, funds raised by 
political subdivisions and private con- 
tributions were sufficient to relieve dis- 
tress caused by unemployment. In Cook 
County (in which is located the City of 
Chicago), those funds became exhausted 
at the date mentioned., This included 
$10,500,000 raised by private subscription 
in November, 1931. 

The General Assembly, called in special 
session for this purpose, by legislation 
approved Feb. 6, 1932, authorized the sale 
of $18,750,000 State of Illinois notes to pro- 
vide funds. Of the sum authorized $17,- 
950,000 of these notes have been sold and 
the proceeds expended in Cook County and 
in. 41 other counties (of the 102 counties), 
where private and local governmental | 
funds have been inadequate. | 


Emergency Commission Created 


This relief legislation also created the 
Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, 
consisting of seven persons appointed by 
the Governor, to administer the State 
funds so provided. With this application | 
are submitted reports, audits and other 
dccuments prepared by said Commission 
relating to unemployment needs in the 
State and detailed methods of relief dis- 
tribution. 

The State relief so provided will be en- 
tirely exhausted in Cook County July 22, 
1932, and in the other counties by Aug. 
1. I hereby certify that the resources of 
the State of Illinois, including moneys 
then available and which can be made 
available by the State, its political sub- 
divisions and private contributions, will 
be inadequate after July 22, 1932, to meet | 
its relief needs. 


$3,350,000 Needed Monthly 


It has been estimated by the Illinois 
Department of Labor that there are 1,150,- 
000 workers unemployed in the State of 
Illinois. One hundred and sixty thousand 
families (about 600,000 persons) are now 
being furnished subsistence at a cost av- 
eraging about $20 per family per month 
and aggregating $3,350,000 per m¢ith. 
This is the minimum monthly requirement 
estimated to be necessary for relief pur- 
poses in the State of [Illinois for the 
three months beginning July 22, 1932, and 
as Governor of Illinois, I certify the ne- 
cessity for funds and make application 
at this time for the amount per month| 
stated for this period. 

Upon the approval of this application 
by the Corporation in whole, or in part, I 
shall deliver to the Corporation a receipt | 
for funds paid to me, stating that the 
payment is accepted subject to the terms 
of section (1) of Title 1 of the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act of 1932. 

Any funds so made available will oe 
administered under my direction and upon 
my responsibility, and I shall file with the 
Corporation and with the Auditor of Pub- 
lic Accounts of the State of Illinois a 
statement of the disbursements of any 
funds so provided. 

If, after the Corporation has made | 
available funds for the immediate needs 
of the State of Illinois, a standard form 
©: application is required to be substituted 
for this application, I agree to file an ap- 
plication in such form as may be so re- 
quired! 
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American Delegates Named 
To Psychology Congress 


The personnel of the American dele- | 






gress of Psychology to be held at the 
University of Copenhagen beginning Aug. 
22, headed by Carl Emil Seashore of the 
University of Iowa, was announced July 
21 by the Department of State. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The Government of Denmark recently 
invited the United States Government to 
Participate by the appointm-nt of dele- 
gates in the Tenth International Congress 
of Psychology which is to. be h.'4 at the 
University of Copenhagen from 4ug. 
to 27, 1932. In accepting this inviv. ‘ion 
the Government has appointed the ici 
lowing American psychologists as | dele- 
gates on the part of the United States: 

Carl Emil Seashore, Ph. D., Ll. D. 
Chairman, Director, Laboratory of Psy- 
chology, and Dean, Graduate College, Uni- | 
versity of Iowa; Herbert Sidney Langfeld, 
Ph. D., Director, Laboratory of Psychol-| 
ogy, Princeton University; Walter Richard | 
Miles, Ph. D., Professor, Psychology, Yale | 
University; Margaret Floy Washburn, Ph. 
D., Professor of Psychology, Vassar Col- 
lege; Harry Porter Weld, Ph. D., Profes-| 
sor of Experimental Psychology, Cornell | 
University. 

In addition to these official delegates | 
the Department is informed that not less 
than 28 others will attend as representa- 
tives of American psychological associ- 
ations or as the delegates of the institu- | 
tions with which they are associated. 






































Contract for Federal Jail 
In Michigan Is Approved 


Approval has been given in the Depart- 
ment of Justice to a contract proposed to 
be entered into by the Bureau of Federal 
Prisons with Jerome A. Utley, of Detroit, 
Mich., for the construction of the pro- 
posed United States jail at Milan, Mich., 
for the sum of $375,138. This bid by Mr. 
Utley was the lowest of several submitted. 
The cost of this jail is to be paid out of 
the appropriation of $500,000 made avail- 
able by the Annual Appropriation Act for 
the fiscal year 1932. This act makes the 
appropriation available until it is 
pended, and provides also that 
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Higher Duty Is Asked 
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gation to the Tenth International Con-4 


ex- 
the 
money shall be expended upon the writ- | 
ten order of the Attorney General.—(Is- | 


On Casks and Barrels | 


An application asking for an increase 
of duty on casks and barrels has just 
been filed with the Tariff Commission by 
Verdi Bros Cooperage Company, of Ho- 


Act to Redistrict 
Kentucky Invalid 


Decision Said to Necessitate 
Election of Representatives 
For State at Large 





Frankfort, Ky., July 22.—The congres- 
sional redistricting act of the 1932 Legis- 
lature of Kentucky, reducing the number 
of districts from 11 to 9, was held yester- 
day by a three-judge Federal court to be 
invalid. 

The announcement was made by Cir- 
cuit Judge Charles H. Moorman, who re- 
cently heard the: case involving validity 
of the act, together with District Judges 





A. M. J. Cochran and Charles I. Dawson. 


Judge Moorman stated that an opinion 
will be filed later. 

The decision of the court means that 
Kentucky’s nine Representatives in Con- 
gress will be elected from the State at 
large in November, it was explained oy 
the Attorney General, Bailey P. Wootton. 
The law provides that candidates may be 
nominated either in convention or at 
primary elections as determined by the 
governing committees of the parties. Mr. 
Wootton stated that action will be brought 
immediately to determine how candidates 
for Congress shall qualify for the Novem- 
ber election. 


St. Lawrence Treaty 
Is Said to Safeguard 
Lake-to-Gulf Channel 


Sufficient Diversion of Wa- 
ters From Lake Michigan 





Of Army Engineers 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
fact as will be seen by a study of the 
table set forth below: 


Tital canalized length miles, A; total fall, 
B; average low water flof, c. f. s., C; average 
yearly tonnage, D: 
A B Cc D 

Monongahela River 131 153.6 200 25,000,000 
Ohio River 981 429.14 1,100 20,000,000 
Panama Canal ... 51 85 1,300 28,000,000 
Illinois River .... 291 165 3,400* 10,000,000** 

*At Lockport. **Estimated commerce upon 
competion of waterway. 


Flow Declared More Than Ample 
The flow at Lockport permissible under 
the treaty will not only be more than 
three times the average low water flow 


times the yearly average amount required 
for lockages in the Panama Canal, but 
will be 17 times the low water flow of the 


age yearly tonnage two and one-half 
times that estimated for the Illinois wa- 
terway. 
question that the permissible flow will be 


may develop on the Illinois Waterway. 
If additional locks and dams in that 


portion of the Illinois River below Utica 
are found to be necessary to provide a 
nine-foot channel during low water stages, 
the cost thereof will be negligible com- 
pared to expenditures made on other wa- 
terways and to the advantages resulting 
to the public from the proposed improve- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River. 


Difference Held Immaterial 


cerned, it is possible that a large diver- 
sion in the order of 10,000 cubic feet per 
second might have a sensibly beneficial 
effect during extreme low stages. How- 
ever, such a diversion is unacceptable to 
the lake States since it materially lowers 
the level of the lakes, thereby injuriously 
affecting navigation. The difference be- 
tween the permissible withdrawal of 3,400 
cubic feet per second and 5,000 or 6,000 
subic feet per second which has been ad- 
vocated, is entirely immaterial, in its ef- 
fect upon the Mississippi River. 

The above facts and opinions do not 
take into consideration the sanitary situ- 
ation at Chicago and south of there. It 
is assumed that it will be safeguarded 
without requiring more water from Lake 


of the Supreme Court, and that this will 
be done in the tim eallowed for the pur- 
pose in that decree. 
(Signed.) LYTLE BROWN, 
Major General, 
Chief of Engineers. 


Relief Fund Plan Awaits 
Appointments to Board 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


- 


liminary plans for putting the relief funds 
to work. Regulations to guide States, 


Mills, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
a member of the Corporation’s board, was 


with the banker-industrialist committee 

there its share in the new relief work. 
Secretary Mills talked also with the 

heads of the New York Federal reserve 


reserve banks, is empowered to make loans 
directly to applicants upon the approval 
of five members of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Either the banks or the Board 
itself will issue regulations, now being 
discussed, to cover these loans. 





California Takes Action 


| 
| 


| who obtain eonsignments,of fruits, melons, 


of Agriculture. The operations of unli- 
censed dealers, according to C. J. Carey 
of the Department’s Bureau of Enforce- 
ment, “have caused a loss 9f many thou- 


| 


growers within the past several months. 
This loss has been so great that the de- 
partment has renewed its request to farm- 


proceed against these dealers with the 


| 
| 


the department all infractions or threat- 


tivities of such doalers 

“We have several arrests and prosecu- 
tions pending in different parts of the 
State,” Mr. Carey adds, “and with the 
cooperation of the growers and the various 


wildcat operators where they belong, for 
| the protection of growers and the licensed 
trade. All registered dealers carry cre- 
|dentials issued by the department, and 
growers should demand them when ap- 
proached on consignment or credit trans- 
actions.” 

Unlicensed dealers are reported as hav- 
ing been particularly active throughout 
the San Joaquin Valley.—(Department of 
| Agriculture.) 
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Use of Machinery for Farms 
Growing in European Nations 





American Practices Are Said to Influence| 


Agricultural Adj 





American machinery and practices “are 
greatly influencing the agricultural ad- 


| jJustment of the world,” particularly in 


Europe, where small fields are being 
joined together to permit use of machines 
for large-scale farming, the American 
one-man plow-and-tractor outfit has been 


adopted, the American thresher is grad- 
ually superseding the old typés, and “timé- 
worn customs suited only to small-scale 
production” are being abandoned, R. B. 


| Gray, of the Bureau of Agricultural Engi- 
|neering, said in a statement just made 
; public by the Department of Agriculture. 


of the Ohio River at Pittsburgh, and 2.5) 


Monongahela River which carries an aver- | 


These facts establish without | 


more than ample for any commerce that | 
jment and two men were required to op- 


| became 


Allowed, Declares Chief | 





So far as the Mississippi River is con- | 


Michigan than is specified in the decree | 


the Corporation is proceeding with pre-| 


cities and corporations which wish to ap-| 
ply for loans are being drafted. Ogden L. | 


in New York July 18 and 19 discussing | 


bank which, together with the 11 other| 


/and other crops, in violation of local laws, 
is being waged by California Department 


sands of dollars to farmers and other | 


ers and county prosecution officials to 
greatest possible vigor, and to report. to 


ened infractions of the licensing laws, and 
all other irregularities relating to the ac-| 


district attorneys we hope to put the| 





|parture for Europe. 


| units. 


In rural electrification, some Europeans 


have stepped ahead of the United States | 


in at least one respect, and have devel- 
oped a successful cable plowing outfit, 
Mr. Gray said. His statement follows in 
full text: 


Demand for Machinery 
Greater After the War 

The design and development of farm 
machinery and the application of mechan- 
ical power in agriculture in the United 


States have been reflected, to a greater or 
less degree, in the changing agricultural 
Eractices in other lands. The use of Amer- 


ican-made machines, and the changes in | 


foreign designs to correspond, have con- 
tributed in no small way to the adoption 
ot more efficient methods in producing 
crops. 

This change was considerably acceler- 
ated by the World War, which drew 
heavily on the able-bodied man power of 


the farms of Europe. The urge for greater | 


accomplishments by one pair of hands 
paramount. Tractors, tractor 
plows, and other power machinery were 
imported, mainly from North America, to 
increase the output of the average worker. 

Adoption of such equipment has involved 
radical change of abandonment of many 
time-worn customs suited only to small- 
scale production, in order to operate on a 
larger scale. Small fields, in many in- 
stances smaller than five acres and 
adapted only for horse-drawn machines, 
were joined. This required the filling of 
drainage ditches, the removal of hedges 
and stone fences, and often the utiliza- 
tion of land that had not been cultivated 
for centuries; all to permit of using the 
more efficient power and machinery 
methods. 

At the close of the war, the increased 


living costs resulted in a demand by farm | 


labor for higher wages. This condition 
hastened the adoption of labor-saving ag- 
ricultural machinery, until now nearly 


every country in western civilization uses | 


American machinery and methods. 


One-man Outfit 
Is Widely Accepted 


Before tractors were used extensively 
in Europe, the plows in common use cut 


furrows less than 12 inches wide. If) 4 considerable part of our unemploy- | 


pulled by tractors the plows were, in many 
cases, adaptations of horse-drawn equip- 


erate them—one to drive the tractor, the 
other to ride the plow. With the arrival of 
American tractors and plows, one-man 
outfits were available, as the plows were 
of the self-lift type and could be adjusted 


}from the tractor-driver’s seat by easily 


accessible levers. The plows cut 14-inch 
furrows, and in many cases they were 
fitted with rolling colters, a radical de- 
Considerable objec- 
tion was raised at first because of the 
extra width of furrow, the type of share 
and moldboard, and the colter; however, 
the one-man outfit was soon accepted as 
economical. 

To keep pace with the advancement in 
tillage equipment and to utilize the power 
available in the tractor, larger seeding 
units were needed; 8-foot and 10-foot 
dills, in many instances hitched in twos, 
threes, and fives, speeded up the planting 
of grain. The cultivating equipment al- 
ready in use in Europe was less difficult 
to adapt to use with the larger power 
Existing implements were hitched 
together fairly successfully, although some 
American machinery appeared, including 
the rotary hoe and spring-tooth and disk 
harrows. 

For grain harvesting, the binder of 
American origin was introduced. At first 
it was used singly, but when tractor power 
became available hitches were devised that 
permitted hauling as many as six 8-foot 
binders at one time. This was necessary 
to keep in step with fhe large-scale tilling 
and seeding operations noted above 
Threshing formerly was done by the Euro- 
pean thresher of practically all-wooden 
construction, which was fitted with a 
fluted bar-type cylinder. With this ma- 
chine probably only 400 bushels per day 
could be threshed. In certain parts of 
Europe this type of thresher is gradually 
being superseded by that used in North 
America, with all-steel body and spike- 
tooth cylinder. 


American Type Tools 
Are Used for Haying 


For handling forage and hay crops, 
tractor-mower attachments have 
adopted, together with other American- 
type haying tools. Hay balers, capable of 
baling hay or straw into more compact 
units than was previously possible, have 
come into use in some regions. This has 
aided handling and has minimized the 
Storage space requirement. Hay driers are 
in use in some places. to a limited extent. 

Because of the wide application and 
the practicability of the combine har- 
vester-thresher in the United States, a 


|number of the foreign countries have ap- 
| preciated its worth and imported such | 
| machines. 


Some have even started to 


. * | manufacture them. Great Britain, Ger-| 
On Produce Licensing | 


A campaign against unlicensed dealers 


many, and Russia are harvesting consid- 
erable acreages of grain with this cre- 
ation of the New World. With the ad- 
vent abroad of this machine there arose, 
as in the central and eastern parts of the 
United States, a need for grain driers. 


pose are in progress, and a few driers are 
in regular use. 


have been affected by developments in 
the United States. Among these is ma- 


|chinery for the production and harvest-| 


and making possible the more uniform 
application of the manure to the land. 


Application of Electric 
Power Is Spreading 





been | 


Investigations of equipment for this pur-| 


Many other machines and operations 


As a result of the intensive studies and | 
adaptations for using electricity on farms 
in the United. States, certain applications 
| have spread abroad. Some types of crop 
| driers now make use of this power. Some 


ustment of World 


;milking machines are also operated by 
electricity. Some Europeans have gone a 
step farther than Americans, however, in 
| rural electrification, and have developed a 
| practical cable plowing outfit. 

Adaptations and applications of the 
agricultural machines that have been} 
mentioned may be found in many quar- 
ters of the globe, and their use is becom- 
ing more general and is extending into 
new regions. Although this discussion ap- 
plies mainly to Great Britain and cont#| 
nental Europe, American machines and} 
methods have penetrated to Egypt where| 
tractors are used in leveling for rice grow- | 
ing and a wide variety of agricultural | 
tools and corresponding practices have | 
| been adopted, and to South America, where 
| harvesting is carried on in Yankee fashion. 

The importance attached to our part in| 
increasing production and reducing costs | 
in agriculture is clearly emphasized by | 
the exhaustive tests being made of Ameri-| 
can machines at the mcre important for-| 
eign agricultural experiment stations. Our | 
exports of farm equipmen: reached a maxi- | 
|mum value of $112,870,000, in 1929. This| 





farm equipment sold by. United States 
manufacturers in that year. 
half of this export value was in tractors, 
and more than one-fourth in harvesting | 
machinery, plows, and listers. Agricul- 
tural engineers and others from many 
lands are studying American farming prac- | 
tices, which shows that American resource- | 
fulness and ingenuity are greatly influenc- | 
ing the agricultural readjustment of the 
world, and that the progress made on 
farm machinery in the United States is 
| being keenly watched abroad. 


President Foresees 
Early Benefits From 
Home Loan System 


| 


In Signing Bill to Create 
Discount Banks He Says 
That It Should Lead to 


Immediate Emaploymscnt 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ations, savings banks and other institu- 
tions making loans for home purposes, 


unable to extend credit for the acquire- 
ment of new homes but in thousands of 
|instances they have been unable to renew 
(existing mortgages with resultant fore- 
‘closures and great hardships. 





ment is due to stagnation in residential 
construction. There has been overbuild- 
ing in certain localities in boom years but 
there has been far less than normal con- 
struction of new homes for three years 
in pace with the increase of population 
|and there is thus a shortage which, while 
now obscured by present huddling, will 
become evident with the first stage of re- 
covery. 

| Nearly 200,000 new homes are erected 
/annually in normal times which with 
initial furnishing contribute $2,000,000,000 
to construction and other industries. A 
survey by the Department of Commerce 
shows that there are localities in which 
there is today an immediate demand for 
homes amounting from $300,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 which could be undertaken at 
once if financing were available. Thus the 
institution should serve to immediately 
increase employment. 

In the long view we need at all times to 
encourage home ownership and for such 
encouragement it must be possible for 
home owners to obtain long term loans 
payable in installments. These institu- 
| tions should provide the method for bring- 





ing into continuous and steady action the 
great home loaning associations which is 
so greatly restricted due to present pres- 
sures. 


Currency Inflation 
There was attached to the bill by the 
| Congress a rider for the limited exten- 
| sion of the old national bank currency. 


| 


| practical working of this provision it will 
not result in inflation. 

The Comptroller of the Currency in- 
forms me that: 

“This section of the bill runs counter 
to the general plan established through 
the Federal Reserve Act intended grad- 
ually to do away with an inflexible bond 
secured currency and represents a back- 
ward step in currency and banking leg- 
islation but in view of the fact that the 
provisions are limited to a three-year pe- 
riod I do not feel justified in recommend- 
ing that the bill be vetoed, more especially 
as it is a rider to an important and con- 


| 
| 
| 


bears no relation.” 

| I do not therefore, feel 
|amendment is such as would warrant re 
fusal to approve the measure which means 
so much to hundreds of thousands of 
home owners, is such a contribution to 
their relief; such a contribution to es- 
tablishment of home ownership; and such 
an aid to immediate increase of employ- 
ment. 





| 


Death 


was roughly one-fourth the value of all! for some families, it was stated. Many | 


More than} pital care or trained nurse services. 


in such fashion that they are not only| 


| fee 
|am advised by the Treasury that in the | 


structive piece of legislation to which it | 


that the | 


s From Auto Accident 


Community Plan 
Found to Reduce | 
Cost of Sickness 


Experiment Requires Small 
Annual Fees to Benefit 
Group, Says Committee 
on Costs of Medical Care’! 





A novel plan for reducing the cost of 
sickness to the individual through the cre- 
ation of a mutual benefit insurance that 


provides nursing and hospital service has 
been put into operation in Brattleboro, 
Vt., according to a statement received by 
the Department of the Interior from the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
July 22. 

The cost is reduced by the payment of 
small annual fees by individuals to a 
community benefit association. Benefits 
have resulted to the public, nurses, and 
the hospital, it was explained. The 
scheme involves the supplying of “attend- 
ant nurses.” Neighborly assistance in 
times of sickness is disappearing, trained 
graduate nurses are inadequate to meet 
the demand and the cost, is prohibitive 


| illnesses, it was added, do not require — 
The 
statement of the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care, of which Secretary Ray | 
| Lyman Wilbur is chairman, follows in full 
text: 


| Report Due in November 
A plan providing nursing and hospital 
| care at reduced cost, through payment of 
| small annual fees by individuals to a com- 
|munity benefit association, has resulted in 
| benefits to the public, the nurses, and the 
hospital in one community where it has 
been tried, Brattleboro, Vt. The Commit- 
| tee on the Costs of Medical Care on Nov. 


|29 of this year will issue its final report} 
and recommendations based on its ex-| 
| haustive five-year investigations into the| 
| problem of the delivery of adequate, scien- | 


| tific medical service to all the people. 


| ; | 
A unique feature of the Brattleboro plan 
q Pent | port taxes” that did apply on semifinished | 


is the training and use of “attendant 
| nurses,” who are employed in simple cases 
|where the services of a graduate nurse 
at higher fees are not required, and who 
jare available to assist in light household 
tasks if necessary. 


| Plan to Be Published 


The Brattleboro experiment is described 
{by Allon Peebles, Ph. D., and Valeria D. 
| McDermott, staff members of the com- 
| mittee, in a report. “Nursing Service and 
|Insurance for Medical Care in Brattle- 
| boro, Vt.,” the seventeenth to be published 
| by the committee in the course of its five 
{years of vesearch. The report, which is 
now being printed by the University of 
Chicago Press, also contains evaluations 
of the Brattleboro nursing program writ- 
ten by Violet H. Hodgson, assistant di- 
rector, and Katharine Tucker, general di- 
rector, of the National Organization for 
| Public Health Nursing. 

Cost of Sickness Reduced 

| The report describes how the people of 
Brattleboro and surrounding towns dis- 
| tribute some of the costs of sickness more 
|evenly. The plan takes the form of mu- 
tual benefit insurance providing for nurs- 
ing and hospital service, either or both of 
which may be purchased by the same per- 


son. Chronic and maternity cases are not | 


| ineluded in this service. 


|Premiums for nursing insurance are 50| 


|cents.a year for each child under 16, $2 


| (maximum) schedule of the French tariff. 


In Foreign T ariffs 


American Products Shipped by 
Canada Subject to Highest 
French Schedules 


As a result of the recent termination of 
the Franco-Canadian treaty, United States 
products (including wheat) shipped to 
France via Canadian ports will now be 
subject to the higher duties of the general 


A new schedule of Brazilian. import 
duties on automotive . products, effective 
July 1, moderates the proposed increased 
rates that had been postponed since 
March 1.. Costa Rica has increased the 
import duties on various dairy and meat 
products and imposed an import duty on 
ordinary cattle, as an aid to the livestock 
industry. Estonia has increased import 
duties on certain luxury goods, including 
automotive vehicles, radios, textiles, and 
on certain foodstuffs. France has in- 
cresaed the genera) rate of duty on salted 
hams and made it applicable to the United | 
States. Germany has increased the im- 
port duties on bacon and lard. Norway 
has increased import duties on prunes and 
dried apples. Rumania has increased im- 
port duties on fresh and dried fruits. El 
Salvador has modified import duties on} 
several miscellaneous products, including 
both increases and decreases in duty. Ap- 
plication of recent Japanese duty increases 
on certain products has been postponed to 
Nov. 15, and on certain other products 
until further notice, for such goods com-| 
ing from countries entitled to conventional | 
duties in Japan. 

The Cuban President has proposed to 
Congress the modification of the import! 
duty rates on a considerable number of 
products and the levying of new consump- | 
tion tax on edible fats and milk products. 

An Austrian ministerial ordiance pro- 
vides for the issuance of import permits 
for restricted products for the third! 
quarter of 1932. Germany has placed 
sorghum grains under control of the corn 
monopoly. Turkey has authorized the) 
establishment of import monopolies on/| 
sugar, tea, and coffee. France has fixed) 
quotas on imports of fresh apples, pears, 
and certain other fresh fruits, preparatory 
to duty increases on these products. 

Belgium and France have signed an 
agreement to eliminate the “additional im- 





and finished products in France and were | 
to apply in Belgium.—(Issued by Depart- | 
ment of Commerce.) 


Review Requested 
On Tariff Decision 


Validity of Flexible Provisions 
Involved in Suit 


The question of the validity of the flex- 
ible provisions of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
held by the Court of Customs and Pat-| 
ent Appeals to permit the President to| 
designate a particular class of imports for 
which the rates are changed, is involved 
in a case docketed July 22 with the Su-| 
preme Court of the United States. 

A petition for review of the decision of 
the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
was filed by counsel for Harry Blandamer | 
in his protest over the customs duties | 
levied against imported straw hats. The 
hats were assessed for duty under the| 
rates as charged by the presidential proc- 
lamation of Feb. 12, 1926, raising the duty 
|On straw hats described in paragraph 1406 


|) of the-#922 Act worth “not over $9.50 per 
| dozen.” 

The petitioner complains that the Pres- 
ident had no authority under the flexible 





|for single adults, and $3 for married 


a member ill at home to receive the serv- 
ice of a full-time fraduat enurse at one- 
third the regular rate. Or, if the sickness 
| does not require the services of a graduate 
| nurse and it is resirable that some house- 
| keeping service should also be done by the 
nurse, the member of the benefit associa- 
tion may obtani “attendant nurses” for 
one-half the regular charges. 


Hospital premiums Higher 
The hospital benefit premiums are 
higher than the nursing premiums. Upon 


payment of $1 a year for children, $5 for 
| Single persons, 


| agree to pay full costs above $30, but not 
| in excess of $300, for an operation involv- 
ing hospitalization, including the surgeon’s 
| charges for the operation. In onosurgical 
| cases, with certain exceptions, it will pay 
| one-half of the costs of regular hospital 
| accommodations, excluding physicians’ 





S. 

If suitable medical, hospital, or nursing 
| Service can not, for any reason, be ob- 
| tained locally, provision is usually made 


to transfer the patient elsewhere, the same | 


| benefits applying. 
Various Factors Involved 
Among the factors which the authors 
consider responsible for the development 
|of the attendant nursing service in Brat- 
| tleboro are the following: 
(1) The old spirit of neighborly assist- 


| 


|ing; (2) the cost of a graduate nurse was 
| prohibitive for some families; (3) the 
number of trained nurses in the com- 
munity was often not adequate to meet 
the demand; 


ices of a trained nurse. For such patients 
it was not only economical, but also often 
an essential part of the healing process 
| that the household machinery should run 
| continuously and smoothly.” 

“In both city and country,” the report 
states, “there is a distinct insufficiency of 
|} women t 





s in 86 Cities 


Record Decline During Four Weeks Period 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that during the four weeks ended 
July 9, 1932, 86 large cities in the United 
States reported 522 deaths from automo- 
bile accidents. This number (522) com- 
pares with 695 deaths duing the four 
weeks ensing July 11, 1931. Most of these 
deaths were the result of accidents which 
occurred within the corporate limits of 
the city, although some _ accidents oc- 
curred outside of the city limits. 

For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within city 





1932 and July 11, 1931, the totals for all the 
cities were respectively, 8,616 and 9,217, 
| which indicate a recent rate of 23.9 per 
| 100,000 population as against an earlier 
rate of 26.0 or a decrease of 8 per cent in 
the rate during the year. 


Six cities reported no deaths from au- 
tomobile accidents for the last four weeks, 
while nine cities reported no deaths from 





| able for the four-week period ended July 
| 9, 1932, and for the corresponding four- 
cities, the four-week figure in 1932 being 
| 405, as contrasted with 524 for the corre- 
sponding four weeks in 1931. 
| Considering by four-week periods since 
| January, 1929, total deaths from automo- 
| bile accidents, 
limits or outside, the lowest total (482) 
appears for the four-week period ended 
Feb. 23, 1929, and the highest (876) for 
the four-week period ended Jan. 23, 1932 
Total 





jing period of 1931. 


For the last four-week period reports | 
|as to whether deaths occurred from au- | 
|tomobile accidents within city limits or | 


| outside were received from all of the 86 
| cities reporting. In these cities in this 
| four-week period, the total number of 


deaths{from automobile accidents was 522, | 


| but only 405 of these were due to acci- 
| Gamts within city limits—(Issued by the 
Department of Commerce.) 


couples. Payment of this premium entitles | 


and $7.50 for married} 
§- | couples the hospital benefit association 


ance in times of sickness was disappear- | 


n ; (4) “many cases of illness) 
did not require hospital care or the serv-| 


rained to do simple nursing and | 


|week period of 1931 for all of the 86| 


whether within the city | 


number of deaths reported by 86) 


ing of sugar beets and of potatoes, also/ limits is desirable. Such figures are avail- | cities. 
machinery including the silo filler, used) Four Weeks Ending: 
in the production and processing of corn.| jy1y 9, 1932...... 522 | Aug. 8, 1931...... 684 | Sept. 6, 1930..... 685 | Oct. 5, 1929...... 780 | 
The manure spreader is another machine | June 11, 1932..... 548 | July 11, 1931...... 695 Aug. 9, 1930...... 646 | Sept. 7, 1929....: 738 
of American development that has been | May is = sess 568 | aed be ‘oa trees = wy % 3 677 | Aus. 10, 1988 Sin er 
Apr. 16, ay bp - BOER occce une 2 | July > Bee <ece | 
—— in. Europe. wormerty manure The | Mar. 18, Apr. 18, 1931..... 680 | May 17, | June 15, 1929..... 614 
pite m e. barnyard into ©) Feb. 20, | Mar. 21, 1931..... 611 | Apr. 19, May 18, ; 595 
wagon, taken to the field, and dumped) jan. 23, Feb. 21, 1931..... 627 | Mar. 22, Apr. 20, 1929..... 560 
in piles from which it was laboriously | Dec. 26, Jan. 4 4 Ae 7 Feb. 23. Mar. 33. 1929.:... oe 
spread with pitchforks. On the more | Nov. 28, | Dec. 21, Tea0.. ++. on. 2. ee an 
modern farms .litter carriers and manure | Oct. 31: 089 | ieee. Rares oss ee gee -e TOA: 0 AAEBs +9 ad 
spreaders have been introduced, thereby | sept. 5, 1931 Oct. 4, 1930...... 765 | Nov. 2, 19: 
reducing the’ amount of labor required) or the 52 week periods ended July 9,; automobile accidents for the 


correspond- | 
| 


provisions of the 1922 Act to change an 
item in the law so as to raise the rates 
on only a portion of the imports classi- 
fied thereunder. It is urged that the 
form of duty is changed from an ad 
valorem duty, applicable to all values and 
to all sewed hats of straw, to one with 
varying rates of duty dependent upon 
value and kind of hat. This is prohibited 
under the statute, it is claimed. 

If the law be construed to permit the 
President to take the action under his 
proclamation, petitioner’s, counsel contend 
that the flexible provisions are unconsti- 
tutional, as constituting an invalid dele- 
gation of legislative power. 





> samen responsibility for housekeeping 
asks.” 

‘The policy of the Brattleboro Mutual 
Aid Association, which regulates the ac- 
tivity of most of the attendant nurses, is 
to confine the field of the attendant to 
| the “mildly ill, convalescent, or chronic 
case;” and the attendants are not sent 
on pneumonia, typhoid fever, or contagi- 
ous disease cases unless there is also a 
graduate nurse in attendance. 

In addition to her nursing services, the 
| attendant is prepared to assume “general 
| responsibility for housekeeping, buying, 
| planning of meals, and washing the pa- 
tient’s or baby’s clothes.” 

The attendants are given 15 months at 
the Thompson Training School for at- 
tendant nurses. The first year, after 
graduation they are paid $21 a week for 
their services; after the first year, $23 
weekly; and after the fiifth year, $26. 
When available for duty but not employed, 


Changes for Week Protective Care 


Beers. 


Given Youth of 
. Cities Analyzed 


More Than 35,000 in 20 
Metropolitan Areas Aided 
During Last Year, Says 
Department of Labor 


More than 30,500 young people in 20 
metropolitan areas of the United States 
receive protective care for the prevention 


of delinquency from 69 supervising agen- 
cies, the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor announced in a statement 
just made public. Each individual becomes 
a case study and special attention is given 
to his needs. The statement of the Bu- 
reau follows in full text: 

More than 30,500 young people were un- 
der the supervision of agencies doing pro- 
tective case work in 20 metropolitan areas 
in 1930, according to figures reported to 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

Sixty-nine agencies submitted complete 
reports on this subject to the Children’s 
Bureau which has been in charge of col- 
lection of social statistics on child welfare 
and related fields since July 1, 1930. , 


Development of Work 


Agencies that report in the field desig- 
nated as protective case work for young 
people have as a common objective the 
prevention o: delinquency. Their ap- 
proach to the problem is by various meth- 
ods, both preventive and remedial, but all 
these agencies use the case-work method 
in order that study and personal attention 
may be given to the needs and difficulties 
of each boy and girl. The figures are 
therefore of interest as showing the extent 
to which the different cities have devel- 
oped such work for young people. 

Of the 69 agencies reporting in 1930, 21 
were associations of Big Brothers or Big 
Silsters. As the plan of these associations 
is to assign from among their members a 


| friend and mentor for each boy and girl 


under supervision, much of the work is 
performed by volunteers, but reports were 
accepted only from those organizations 
that employed trained supervisors. 

Some of the Big Brother and Big Sister 
associations and one of the eight mater- 
nity homes which reported were affiliated 
with churches. .There were 20 other sec- 
tarian organizations reporting of which 
six were family-welfare agences having 
special departments to deal with the prob- 
lems of delinquency. Of the five public 
agencies reporting, three were depart- 
ments conducted by policewomen. 

Half Receive First Care 


, Of the 30,579 boys and girls cared for by 
the reporting agencies in 1930, 15,568 had 
never been under care before. During the 
year 20,074 were released from care, so 
that only 10,505 remained under care of 
the agencies on the last day of the year, 
a slight decrease as compared with the 
number under care on Dec. 31, 1929, when 


| the total was 10,916. 


To show the development of this type of 
work in the various cities, what might be 
termed the rate of service, that is to say 
the number of young persons under care 
per 10,000 population 10 to 20 years of age, 
was tabulated for 17 cities. These rates 
indicate the extent to which each com- 
;munity provides specialized case-work serv- 


young people. 
| Of the 17 areas, Denver, where the work 
| Was conducted wholly by Big Brother and 
Big Sister associations, had the highest 
rate—155.6 young persons under care per 
10,000 population of the selected age 
group. In Detroit, which stood second 
with a rate of 85.4, one Big Brother asso- 
ciation, three maternity homes and four 
sectarian organizations, reported their 
case-work services. Grand Rapids, which 
also had a relatively high rate—78.1—was 
one of the few cities from which a public 
organization reported. This organization, 
a girls’ guidance bureau, shared with a 
Big Brother association responsibility for 
protective case work. 
Activities in Other Cities 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
New Haven had service rates ranging 


-| from approximately 50 to approximately 


| 70 per 10,000 of the population 10 to 20 
| years old. The lowest rate was for New 
| Orleans, five per 10,000 of this age group. 
| Although the service rate for Minneapolis 
| Was not computed, combined city reports 
| indicated extensive service for the protec- 
tion of young persons in that city. 

The departments of family welfare 
agencies organized for special work in the 
juvenile protective field had somewhat 
higher case loads at the close of the year 
1930 than at the close of 1929, as did the 
Police departments that reported. A 
slight decrease in the case work of ma- 
ternity homes and a considerable decrease 
| in the service of a few girls’ protective 
| associations was indicated. 


Regulations Modified 
For Labels on Wort 








the attendants on the staff of the Brattle- 
boro Mutual Aid Association are allowed 
$l a day. 


Extension Suggested 

The authors of the report suggest that 
a limited number of institutions through- 
out the United States might advantage- 
ously train attendant nurses. The report 
states, “In view of the efforts being made 
| to raise the standards of graduate nurses, 
the need for formal training of a sub- 
| Sidiary type of nurse appears greater than 
formerly. The approach should be experi- 





mental, and a limited number of institu- | 


tions with statisfactory clinical material 
might well begin to train attendants. If 
the result should be satisfactory, a larger 
number of attendants could then be 
trained. 

“The rtaining of attendant nurses, who 
after graduation work under the super- 
vision of public health nurses, seems to 
| offer a solution among certain economic 
groups” the problem of providing simple 


nursing care combined with housekeeping 
service. 






| 


The .. 


NT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 22, 1932 


9:15 a. m.—Ernest Lee Jahncke, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, called 
to discuss plans for personally repre- 

| senting the President at the Shriner’s 
convention in San Francisco next week. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
| met with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 


ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
| Friday.) 


12:15 p. m.—Eugene Meyer, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

12:45 p. m.—Fred C. Croxton, Assist- 
ant Director of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Unemployment Relief, called to 
Seeues the activities of that organiza- 

on. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


| PRESIDE 





| 
| 


Containers Not Required to 
Carry Name of Manufacturer 


Regulations for the enforcement of the 
| new, taxes on wort, malt and grape con- 
| centrates have been relaxed so that con- 
;tainers of material especially manufac- 
| tured for merchants need not bear the 
| mame of the manufacturer but may carry 
the name of the merchant preceded by 
some such phrase “as “Packed for,” the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue announced 
July 22. 

The regulations in force before the 
emendments required the name of the 
manufacturer to be on every container 
for wort, malt or grape concentrates, ac- 
cording to additional information made 
evailable. The amended regulations and 
the statement announcing them follow in 
full text: 

To Collectors of Internal Revenue and 

Others Concerned: 

Article 15 of Regulations 44 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Labeling Containers.—Each separate 
can, keg, or other container in which any 
of the articles enumerated in section 601 
(c)(2) is sold by the manufacturer must 
have plainly shown thereon the true name 
and address of the manufacturer, except 
that if the articles are sold by the manu- 
facturer for resale the label may show 
the name of the vendee, instead of the 
manufacturer, preceded by the “words 
“Packed for” or “Distributed by” or some 
equivalent phrase. 

Article 19 of Regulations 44 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: . 

“Labeling containers——Each separate 
can, bottle, or other container in which 
any of the articles enumerated in section 
601(c)(3) is sold by the manufacturer 
must have plainly shown thereon the 
true name and address of the manufac- 
| turer, except that if the articles are sold 
by. the manufacturer for resale the label 
may show the name of the vendee, in- 
| stead of the manufacturer, preceded by the 
words “Packed for” or “Distributed by” or 
some equivalent phrase. 

(Signed) David Burnet, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. : 

L, Mills, 


| 
| 





Approved July 20, 1932. Ogden 
| Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Farm Prices Fall |” 


Gnited States Baily —yYEARty INDEX PAGE 966 
County Is Permitted to Exceed |Radio Interference 


Hon inquiry 
~ Seeks to Reduce 


Debt Limit for Relief of Poor 


~~ Costs in Illinois| 4 pproval of Electors Is Declared to Be Un- 


necessary in View of Emergency 


Special Committee Studying 
Expenditures Involved in 


Local Government Units 
Throughout the State 


Springfield, Ill., July 22. 

Elmer J. Schnackenberg, chairman of 
the subcommittee on local government of 
the Illinois Commission on Taxation and 
Expenditures, reported today that rapid 
progress is being made in the fleld work 
of the Commission's technical staff among 
the local bodies in the State. 

The Commission was created by the 
last Legislature to deal officially with the 
problem of reducing the cost of govern- 
ment. Mr. Schackenberg explained that 
shortly after he and his colleagues began 
their work they realized that the heaviest 

of the burden on the taxpayer is due 
the cost of local government, it being 
responsible for five times as much of the 
burden as the ae ee -“ 
thereupon they decided to give espe 
eehesis to that part of their task that 
relates to counties, municipalities, and 
smaller subdivisions. 
Two Lines of Inquiry 

He stated that the corps of specialists 
supplied by Griffenhagen and associates, 
who have been retained for the technical 
work, are directing their efforts along two 
lines: The first having to do with the 

roblem of local government as it exists 
. the countries outside of Cook County; 
and the second relating to the situation in 
the Chicago metropolitan district. Fur- 
ther information was made available as 
follows: 

The field work is intended to supple- 
ment a minute examination of the con- 
stitutional and statutory functions and 
duties of the various units and officers. 
It is serving to make clear the nature, 
scope, and cost of the various govern- 
mental activities now being carried on 
and the various public services being per- 
formed by the 102 counties, and the nu- 
merous townships, municipalities, and 
other local agencies in the State. In 

liel with this fact-finding program, 

e Commission and its advisors are con- 
sidering various plans for the simplification 
of the local government structure, for 
the improvement of the administrative 


organization, for the reallocation of func-| gent and infirm persons of King county; |feel impelled to render as speedy a de- 


tions in the interests of economy and 
performance, and for the elimination of 
obsolete or nonessential elements of ex- 
pense. 

Cook County Problems 


That part of the program of Mr. | lic welfare department of the county, pay- | State Constitution (Art. VIII section 7) 


Schnackenberg’s subcommittee that is of 
particular interest to the citizens of the 
Chicago region relates to the problem of 
local government as it exists in Cook 
County and in the area tributary to the 
metropolis. In speaking of the problem 
of metropolitan government E. O. Grif- 
fenhagen, who is directing the study, 
pointed out that whereas the Chicago re- 
gion is economically and socially a unit, 
it is being seriously hampered in its prog- 
ress and is paying a heavy price in the 
cost of its public services by tolerating an 
outworn and inappropriate scheme of 
governmental organization including a 
congeries of political subdivisions of va- 
rious types and sizes and purposes sepa- 
rated by purely arbitrary boundaries. 


Despite a full realization of the practi- | 


cal legal difficulties of the situation and 
the probable resistance of reactionary 
elements and even of the possibility that 
citizens who have the most to gain thereby 
will fail to understand the advantage 
and the savings that a change would pro- 
duce, the committee is proceeding to work 
out plans for reorganization. 

It intends to bring out the actual facts 
as to what functions of Government and 
community services are now actually be- 
ing performed in the Chicago region, by 
Cook County, by the City of Chicago 
proper, by other municipalities adjoining 
it, by the many taxing districts within 
the boundaries of the City or the County, 
and by the numerous minor bodies that 
have survived a former day or that have 
added from time to time to complicate 
the situation. 


Five States Granted 
Half of All Patents 


Industrial Centers More Active 
In Inventing Devices 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
each 1,416 persons; the District of Colum- 
bia was third with one granted to each 
1,576; Rhode Island was fourth with one 


fifth with one each to 1,680 persons. 

In 1927, California w 
patent or design granted to each 1,140 
citizens; New Jersey was second with one 
granted to each 1,222 citizens; New York 
was third with one granted to each 1,520; 
Illinois was fourth with one granted to 
each 1,529, and the District of Columbia 
was fifth with one granted to each 1,574 
persons. 

These figures indicate that the bulk of 
the patents are granted to persons living 
in the industrial centers. ° 
exception to this is the relatively large 


oe 


Olympia, Wash. 
Grorce H. RUMMENS 


v. 
Don H. EVANS &T AL. 
Washington Supreme Court 
No. 24035. 


— — the Superior Court for King 

ounty. 

RumMens & GRIFFIN and Wm. G. Lone for 
appellants; Rosert M. Burcunper and 
ArTHuR M. Hare for respondents; Hy- 
LAND, ELyipce & ALVORD as amicus curiae. 

Opinion of the Court 
June 30, 1932 


Hotcoms, J—On May 24, 1932 the 
board of county commissioners of King 
county unanimously adopted a resolution 
declaring, in substance: 

(1) That the constitutional debt limit 
of King county has been reached, and 
that no election can be held for authority 
on exceed the debt limit until November, 

32; 

(2) That 17,000 families, or in excess of 
50,000 persons, in King county are now 
and for many months have been destitute 
and indigent, requiring the furnishing of 
food, shelter and supplies from public 
funds of the county to preserve their 
health and prevent their starvation; 

(3) That a grave public emergency ex- 
ists which, unless provided for, may seri- 
ously endanger the public health and the 
preservation of order within King county; 

(4) That, in the opinion of the board, 
it is a necessary governmental function 
imposed by the constitution and law of 
this State to provide relief for such per- 
sons; 

(5) That a governmental emergency ex- 
ists requiring the incurring of obligations 
in excess of the constitutional debt limit 
for the purpose of providing for such per- 


sons; 
+ 22 


| (6) That it may be advisable that poor 
|and destitute, but able bodied persons, in 
consideration for such relief as may be ex- | 
tended to them, shall perform such work 
and labor as shall be provided for them; | 

(7) Appropriating $200,000 beyond the | 
constitutional debt limit, in addition to 
;the sums provided for in the budget in 
| 1932, for the items included under opera- 
tion and maintenance for the public wel- | 
fare department of the county, which eum | 
is to be used solely and exclusively for the | 
purchase of food and providing shelter 
and supplies for the poor, destitute, indi- | 


| (8) That the auditor of King county / 
shall draw a warrant or warrants, not ex- 
ceeding such amount, on the current ex- 
pense fund of the county, chargeable to 
the operation and maintenance of the pub- 








;able to such persons or organizations as 
|shall hereafter be designated in voucher | 
|or vouchers approved by the county com- | 
missioners. | 

On May 25, 1932, appellant Rummens 
}commenced an action in the superior) 
{court for King county against the county | 
|commissioners, county auditor, and King) 
}county, to enjoin the issuance of such} 
warrants, and on the same day appellant | 
|Margaret G. Simpson intervented in that | 
action, joining with plaintiff therein in| 
seeking the same relief. ‘Thereafter, re- 
spondent Dan Madison and United Pro-| 
|ducers League of King county intervened | 
in the action, interposing demurrers to} 
|the complaint of Rummens and Simpson. 
+~+ + 

In his complaint in intervention, Madi- 
son alleged, inter alia, that, without fault 
on his part, and in spite of diligence and 
constant effort, he had been unable to) 
secure sufficient work for several months | 
last past to support his family, and that 
|he and his family had been compelled to 
|depend on the county and charitable in- 
| stitutions for a part of their sustenance; 
that his children have not sufficient and 
|proper food, and are often forced to at- 
jtend school without lunch; that he and| 
|his family are barely receiving sufficient | 
food to sustain them, and that he will| 
be forced to depend for part of their food | 
|during the next several months on King | 
county and charitable institutions; that 
he, as well as the 50,000 other men, women 
and children dependent on the county for | 
| part of their food, are vitally and directly | 
jinterested in the outcome and determi-| 
jmation of the action, and in having the 
;court declare the warrants to be issued | 
under the resolution of the county board | 
as valid obligations against King county | 
when and as issued. } 

Thereafter, appellant Rummens and 
Mrs. Simpson filed amended complaints, 
and by a stipulation of all the parties, | 
|the demurrers above mentioned were 
;deemed to have been interposed against 
|the amended complaints. 

The material allegations of the amended 
‘complaint of appellant Rummens are: 


++ + 





\ 


year, and \can, without impairing govern- 
mental efficiency, immediately effect econ- 
omies in governmental functions in an 
amount of an additional $500,000 for the re- 
mainder of the tax year, and that the 
funds saved for such economies will amply 
provide for the purposes recited in the 
resolution; 


+ f+} 

(2) That, of the persons described in 
the resolution as having received, and 
receiving, aid from the public funds of 
King county, 85 per cent are resident in 
the city of Seattle, and that the city has 
for a long time past been and now is 
engaged in nongovernmental functions, the 
reduction or elimination of which would 
make available for the care of the destitute 
of Seattle an additional $500,000 for the re- 
mainder of the tax year; that the city, 
without impairing governmental efficiency, 
can immediately effect economies in the 
performance of the governmental func- 
tions in an additional amount of not less 
than $1,000,000 for the remainder of the 
tax year; that, to date, the city has made 
no reductions in public expense with re- 
spect to either governmental or nongov- 
ernmental functions; that such economies, 
if effected by Seattle, would make many 
hundreds of thousandsof dollars available 
for the provision of food and supplies for 
the destitute and indigent of, the city; that 
King county has sources of revenue not 
yet drawn upon in any manner whatso- 
ever, in that it has not levied any gasoline 
or other excise or occupational, or other 
taxes, not a direct charge upon real or 
personal property, from which hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for the relief of the 
destitute and indigent persons and families 
of King county can be immediately raised. 

On June 18, 1932, the superior court sus- 
tained the demurrers, appellants elected 
in open court to stand upon their respec- 
tive complaints and the court made and 
entered its formal order sustaining the 
demurrers and dismissing the action. 

From this judgment appellants Rum- 
mens and Simpson appeal, and join in 
submission thereof here. 

They assign as errors the sustaining of 
the demurters and dismissal of their ac- 


tions. 
+++ 


“In view of the emergent nature of the 
subject matter of the controversy, the 
necessity for its prompt determination, 
and the great ills that might follow upon 
delay” (State ex rel. Porter v. Superior 
Court, 145 Wash, 551, 261 Pac. 90), we 


cision as possible, being governed chiefly 
by our own statutes and decisions. 

This is no new problem, as it is writ- 
ten “For ye have the poor always with 
you,” and has been recognized by our 


and statutes, as a legitimate county, or 
city, duty. The statutory provisions re- 
lating to the poor are found in Rem. 
Comp. Stat., sections 9981 to 9992, inclu- 
sive. 

By the first section cited, the board of 
county commissioners of the several coun- 
ties of the State are vested with entire 
and exclusive superintendence of the poor 
in their respective counties, with the 
proviso that the section should not be} 
construed as to include any incorporated 
city or town having by its charter any of | 
the powers enumerated in that section. 

Thus, it is manifest that counties are 
vested with the entire and exclusive su- 
perintendence of the poor in their coun- 
ties, with the exception mentioned, and 
we have several times so held. Cochrane 
v. King County, 12 Wash. 518, 41 Pac. 
922; Guerin v. Clark County, 90 Wash. 
242, 155 Pac. 1035; Singleton v. Hamilton, 
90 Wash. 243, 155 Pac. 1057; Sweet Clinic 
v. Lewis County, 154 Wash. 416, 282 Pac. | 
832. In the Singleton case, supra, we held | 
that it was apparent from the statutory | 
provisions quoted that the county com-| 
missioners of the several counties in this | 
State are vested with the entire, and ex- 
clusive superintendence of the poor within | 
their respective counties. 

++ + 

“The care of the State for its dependent | 
classes is considered by all enlightened | 
people as a measure of its civilization, and 
the care of the poor is generally recog- 
nized as among the unquestioned objects | 
of public duty.” 21 R. C. L. 701. | 

By the Sweet Clinic case, supra, it is| 
the absolute duty of a county to provide 
for poor persons in need of assistance | 
therein. | 

It being most certainly a governmental | 
function and duty, the duty is no less, but 
rather the greater, when there are 17,000 
families, and in excess of 50,000 poor per- | 
sons, needing public aid. 

The resolution of the board declares 





gency exists which may seriously endanger | 
the public health and the preservation of | 
order within King County; that, by reason | 


}36 L. R. A. 407. 


Said to Be Reduced 


Improvement Claimed Through 
Stricter Frequency Rules 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to a point where it hinders good recep- 


tion less than ever before. 


Advertisers, paying the same rates to| that many o: 
that they did when a 500-cycle 
deviation was allowed, are getting more 


stati 


« CURRENT LAW » 


——Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


COURTS—Federal courts—Jurisdiction—Amount in controversy—Class suit for ap- 


pointment of receiver— 


A suit for the appointment of a receiver for the conservation and management 


of the funds of a police relief association of a city until an orderly and equitable 


distribution could be made, on the ground that the association was insolvent and 


the members of the assoc 


jiation were about to exercise their with- 


drawal rights, brought by a former member of the association who was entitled 
to withdraw certain sums. which he had paid into the association’s funds, involved 


for their money now than before, and} jn controversy the sum of $3,000 essential to a Federal court’s jurisdiction under 


are more assured that their messages 
reach listeners clearly and without dis- 
tortion. 

Summer months, during which hot 
weather somewhat restricts broadcasting 
efficiency, are ‘constantly becoming less 
feared by broadcasters. During the period 
from June 22 to July 22, hot weather in- 
} ane broadcasting less than during the 

es 

year, tee use of the new order. While 
staions now may not be reaching quite 
so many persons as last Winter, consid- 
ering wheather conditions they are reach- 
ing proportionately more, and next Win- 
ter will serve more listeners than during 
the cold season of any previous year. 

Especially has the new ruling aided 
small local outlets. Stations of low power 
found that since all adjacent broadcasters 
are maintaining their frequencies, pro- 
grams are being received without inter- 
ference nearly twice as far in all direc- 
tions from the transmitter as they were 
this time last year. The Commission has 
made definite tests on Station WOL, 
Washington, D. C.—operating with 100 
watts—and has found that where before 
the order went into effect, the station 
could reach only about four miles with- 
out interference, it now serves listeners 
without interference at a distance of 
nearly 10 miles from the transmitter. 

Thus, for many stations, the service 
area has been doubled. The greatest re- 
duction in interference has come about by 
almost complete elimination of heterodyne 
whistles, which made reception bad for 
nearly all low-power stations. , 

The order, termed by the Commission 
“a recognition of the greatest technical 
advancement in the broadcast transmit- 
ter art in recent years,” is not something 
that can become effective overnight. The 
change has been gradual from the old to 
the new deviation requirements. Some 
stations have not yet been able to install 
frequency-control devices, because the Bu- 
reau of Standards, which must test all 


apparatus, has been swamped with work) 


because of the order. When the apparatus 
is working in all stations, it is believed 
an even greater improvement will be 
noted. 


— 


ties, cities and other municipalities] shall 
for any purpose become indebted in any 
manner to an amount exceeding 1% per 
centum of the last assessed valuation of 
the taxable property in such taxing dis- 
trict, without the assent of three-fifths of 
the voters therein voting at an election to 
be held for that purpose, * * *” 

And section 5607, being section 3 of act 
of 1917, p. 589, which reads: 

“All orders, authorizations, allowances, 
contracts, payments or liabilities to pay, 








28:U. 8. C. 41, although tne plaintiff's 


withdrawal rights did not involve such 


amount, The plaintiff brought the suit not only for himself but for others similarly 
situated, and the amount in controversy was the amount of the association’s funds 
inasmuch as the suit was brought for the purpose of bringing such funds before 


the court for administration, 


King v. Kansas City Police Relief Assn. 


July 5, 1932, 


agreement—Rights as between lessor and 
An oil storage tank and an automatic 


, etc,, et al.; D. C., W. D. Mo., No. E-1911, 


ing period of any preceeding} FIXTURES—Oil storage tank and automatic heater—Installation under rental 


subsequent purchaser of real estate— 
oil heater installed in a single dwelling 


house under an unrecorded rental agreement did not constitute a part of the 


real estate as between the lessor and a 


subsequent owner of the real estate who 


had purchased it without knowledge of the rental agreement following the fore- 
closure of a recorded mortgage on the building including “furnaces, heaters * * * 
and all other fixtures of every kind now or hereafter installed in or about said 


premises.” 


cellar floor. 
to the building and was removable by 


other end inside the boiler on a: 
through which it passed into tHe steam 


designed for use upon the premises. 
that they were to become a part of the 


heating apparatus or other articles of 


law, void as to any mortgagee, purchaser 
Gardner v. Buckley & Scott, Inc.; Mass 


Decisions Published in 


limitation for relief of poor— 
The board of commissioners of a coun 


and prevent starvation, notwithstanding 


the voters—Rummens v. Evans et al. 
23, 1932. 


The tank, weighing 175 pounds was set upon, but not fastened to, the concrete 
It was connected with the burner by a pipe which was not attached 


unscrewing. The burner, weighing 150 


pounds, resting at one end on two iron legs outside of the steam boiler and at the 
iron cradle resting on the floor. 


The aperture 
boiler was closed by uncemented bricks 


placed around the burner made air-tight by a coating of asbestos over bricks 
and tubing. A single gas pipe dropped from the gas supply pipe of the house on 
the cellar ceiling to the burner which could be removed by unscrewing at either 
end. A wire running through a ganvanized conducit from a special cutout box on 
the house meter board connected the house electric supply with the burner which 
could also be removed at either end. A trial court found that the identity of the 
tank and burner as chattels had not been lost, that they could be removed without 
material injury to the real estate or to themselves, and that they were not specially 
They were not installed with the intention 


real estate and were not annexed with 


the purpose of permanently increasing the value of the premises or to make the 
premises more readily adaptable to the letting to tenants. 

The tank and burner were not “wrought into or attached to real estate” within 
the meaning of a Massachusetts statute making an unrecorded conditional sale of 


personal property “which are afterward 


wrought into or attached to real estate,” regardless of whether fixtures at common 


or grantee of the real estate. 
. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 8, 1932. 


Full Text in This Issue 


COUNTIES—Indebtedness—Power to incur indebtedness in excess of statutory 


ty in the State of Washington in which 


there were 17,000 destitute families, consisting of more than 50,000 persons, had 
the power, without the approval of the electors, to borrow $200,000 beyond the 
county’s statutory debt limit for the relief of such persons to preserve their health 


a statute prohibiting counties from in- 


curring indebedness in excess of such limit without the assent of three-fifths of 
(Wash. Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 966, July 
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Employment and Pay Roll Totals Decline 


Groups During Month 
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made or attempted to be made in viola- | railway and motor bus operation, and{ the food group reported a small increase in 


tion of this act, shall be absolutely void 
and shall never be the foundation of a 
claim against a taxing district: Provided, 


| laundries—were less than 1 per cent. 


| Decreases of less than 2 per cent were, 
| reported in the wholesale and retail trade 


that the limitations imposed by this act/ anq building construction groups, and de- 


shall not apply to debts contracted by any 
taxing district prior to March 1, 1917.” 

Appellants then emphatically assert 
that no language could be more unequiv- 
ocal in declaring that any such warrants 
shall be absolutely void and shall never 
be the foundation of a claim against a 
taxing district. ss 


There is no question in this case of the 
power of King county to levy taxes, as 
it is not atempting to do so in excess of 
the statutory authorization, as was the 
fact in Great Northern Railway Co. v. 
Stevens County, 108 Wash. 238, 183 Pac. 65, 
quoted and relied upon by appellants. 

We have held that, for the protection of 
life, liberty and property, and the con- 
servation of peace and good order in the 
State, governmental function cannot re- 
main in abeyance. Rauch v. Chapman, 
16 Wash. 568, 48 Pac. 253, 58 Am. St. 52, 
That, where a county 
had reached the limit of its indebted- 
ness, it could thereafter issue its obli- 
gations for those expenses necessary to 
maintain its existence. Duryee v. Friars, 
18 Wash. 55, 50 Pac. 583. 

We have ‘also held that municipal cor- 
porations, which have less power than 
counties in this State, have the same right 
and power in maintaining their existence 
and sustaining governmental functions. 
Hull v. Ames, 26 Wash. 272, 66 Pac. 391, 
90 Am. St. 743; Gladwin v. Ames, 30 
Wash, 608, 71 Pac. 189; State ex rel. Taro 
v. Everett, 101 Wash. 561, 172 Pac. 752; 
McCarthy v. Kelso, 129 Wash. 121, 223 
Pac. 151. Four dissenters in the last cited 
case did not dispute the proposition that, 


| that, unless so aided, a grave public emer-| Where purely governmental functions were 


involved, the municipality was justified 
in exceeding the statutory debt limit. 
And in the Taro case, supra, we held that 


|; of the facts recited in the resolution, an|the courts would not interfere with the 
{emergency exists for the appropriation of | discretion of the city authorities in de- 


(1) That, on or about May 24, 1932, | $200,000 beyond the statutory debt limit of | termining the necessity of increasing the 
granted to each 1,633, and Illinois was | the commissioners of King county adopted | King County, in addition to the sums fire department, except for abyse of dis- 
the resolution above referred to, and that | Provided for in the budget for 1932 for the| cretion, when the abuse is so gross that 


be issued the warrants described in the 


resolution; that wherever in the resolu-| 204 declaration of immediate emergency, | fore, it 


tion the word “constitutional’ appears, 
the board intended the word “statutory” 
and wherever in the resolution the word 
“value” appears, the board intended 
jthe words “assessed  value;” that 
jin truth and ir fact the constitu- 
tional debt limit of King county of 1% 
per cent of the value of the taxable prop- 


The apparent | erty in King county has not been reached; 


(2) That the statutory debt limit of 1% 


number of patents and designs granted to| Per cent of the assessed value of the tax- 


citizens of California. 
plain this by the varied natu 
fornia’s industrial life, and by the fac 


Some persons ex-| able property of King county has. been | 
re of Cali-| reached, and that no election has been or | 
t | can be held until November, 1932, author- | 
that many persons formerly engaged in| izing the Commissioners to exceed the | 


industrial and technical positions spend | Statutory indebtedness; 


a large portion of their time in California 


In the agricultural States, 


ina citizens were granted patents or de-|! 
d ratio of one to each | in excess of $388,000, and that subsequent | 
Arkansas had one for collections for the year 1932 in those funds . 
each 25,757; Mississippi had one for each will be in excess of $215,000: that of such|C@" and should provide means for the} 


signs in 1931 in the 
18,871 persons; 


(3) That King county has in cash in 


North Caro-| the road and bridge fund, river improve- | 


ment fund, road districts No. 2 and No. 3, 


33,497 persons, and Alaska one for each | —s not more than $50,000 is necessary 


19,759 citizens. 


or road, bridges and river maintenance, 


In 1931, there were 47,799 patents and and that no new construction is necessary 
designs granted American citizens in the | to promote public saftey; that only a small 


United States. 
2,596 persons. 


one for each 2,934. 


29,187 granted throughout the United 


States, or one for each 3,008 persons. 


This is one for every portion of such funds are obligated, and 
In the previous year, 41,-| Virtually all thereof are now and will be| 
851 patents and designs were granted, or | 4Vailable for use in carrying out the pur- 

In 1927 there were | Poses specified in the resolution; and that, 


| if the statutory debt limit can be exceeded 
| at all for the purpose specified in the res- 


The number of patents alone granted in| lution, it can only be done after the 


the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, w 


as | county Commissioners have diverted for 


as first with one defendants are about to issue or cause to| Public welfare department of the county.} 


| The board having made such finding 


| uniess it appears that it has acted ar-| 
| bitrarily or capriciously, it is not for the| 
;courts to disturb its action. State ex rel.) 
| Porter v. Superior Court, supra, and cases 
| cited. That case arose under the Budget 
Act of 1925, Rem. 1927 Sup., section 3997-6. | 
| There, also, it was contended before the 
board and the lower court that the amount 
which had been appropriated for the of- | 
| fice of the sheriff of the county was amply 
sufficient if the office were properly and | 
economically administered; that the 
sheriff knew the facts and yet, totally 
disregarding the situation, he expended 


travagant manner; and that, 
| there was no emergency. 
we said: 


therefore, 
Respecting that, 


(+++ 
“It is not sufficient to say that the 
sheriff has been remiss. The Legislature 


| Proper punishment or penalizing of an 
officer who needlessly or negligently causes 
an emergency. If an emergency in fact 
exists, the county commissioners so find 
and must provide funds in order that 
the necessary functions of the govern- 
mental agencies under their control shall 
continue. Otherwise, we shall have chaos.” 

The same situation exists in this case 
but is much more appalling and exigent. 
If husbands and fathers of 17,000 families 
are unable to find food to satisfy the 





52,572, the largest number ever granted | Such purposes the money in the aforesaid | hunger of their families and other bare 


im a single year. 


Decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 22, 1932 


Herald News Company. Docket No. 48530.) county. 


Affiliation denied for the period Jan. 
1 to May 24, 1926, where less than 95 
per cent of the stock was owned by 
the same interests. 

Upon the evidence the petitioner is 
not entitled to any redetermination of 
its tax lability under the provisions 
of section 240(f) of the Revenue Act 
of 1926. 


|funds; that such road, bridge and river 
| improvement funds are ample for the pur- 
poses set forth in the resolution for sev- 
| eral months to come ; 
++ + 

_ (4) That, by reason of the premises, the 
issuance of the warrants authorized in 
such resolution is unlawful and unneces- 
Sary, and unless enjoined will impose an 
| illegal burden upon the taxpayers of King 


| The amended complaint of intervener|and seeing helpless women and children | effective. 


| Simpson makes the same allegations, and 
| in addition thereto alleges, in substance: 
(1) That King county has been and 
now is engaged in nongovernmental func- 
tions, the expenditures for which can be 
| immediately greatly reduced or completely 
| eliminated in an amount of not less than 


\ 


$150,000 for the remainder of the tax} 


| necessities, although in the midst of 
| plenty, many will be driven to get what 
they can where they may find it by any 
means available, or driven to desperate 
self-destruction. They will not quietly 
‘and tamely submit to starvation. The 
|burdens of the taxpayers of the State 
jare grievous, as we well know, and have 
|venenes a@ point which is well-nigh un- 
endurable, but not so grievous as to be 
hungry, cold and naked, without fault, 


| 


| them. 


Appellants place greatest stress upon! might die or be driven to crime to relieve | 


the terms of Rem. Comp. Stat., section 
|5605, which reads: 


“No taxing district [defined in sec- 


| Stat., section 5608) as embracing all coun- 


the appropriation in a reckless and ex-| 


| tion 4 of act of 1917, p. 589 (Rem. Comp. | 


reasonable minds cannot differ thereon. 

Under our statutes and decisions, there- 
being a positive governmental 
function and duty of the county to care 
for the poor, the statute emphasized by 
appellants does not govern. Moreover, 
the provisions of the budget law, which 
are quoted in the Porter case, supra, were 
enacted later, in 1925, and as all stautes 
on a given subject must be considered in 
pari materia, the act of 1917 was to that 
extent modified and amended. 

++ + 


Unquestionably, in the stress of these 
times, when unemployment is the rule 


| rather than the exception, and has in-| 


creased immeasurably in this State and 
|region within the last two years, an emer- 
|gency exists under section 3997-6, supra. 
See, also, Muskegon Heights v. Danigelis, 
| 253 Mich. 260, 235 N. W. 83. In that case, 
it was held, in February, 1931, under a 
statute of Michigan limiting the borrow- 
ing power of cities and towns, except in 
|cases of great calamity, that the existing 
|condition of general unemployment con- 
| stituted a great calamity. 

| Concerning the allegations of the 
|}amended complaints that there are road 
| district and special river improvement 
|funds amply sufficient to meet the alleged 
| existing emergency that could be diverted 
| by the beard for that purpose, and as- 


’| suming, without deciding, that the board | 


|has such power, we consider that a mat- 
| ter for the exercise of its legislative dis- 
| cretion. 

| Neither are we impressed with the ar- 
|gument of appellants that savings in ap- 
|propriations could be effected by King 
|County and by Seattle so that ample 
{funds could be obtained during the tax- 
| ing year to relieve the necessitities of 
|the poor of King County. Upon the 
|plainest dictates of humanity, such a 
|condition must be relieved immediately, 
|or in many hundreds of cases it may be 
| too late or useless. Months would neces- 
sarily be required to make such savings 
While the funds could be ac- 


jin the same state and unable to relieve| cumulated, as suggested by appellants, | 


thousands of men, women and children 


| their necessities, or to reprisal and dis- 
| order. ; 

| The judgment is right, and is affirmed. 
Toiman, C, J., MAIN, Beats, and MILuarp, 
\ 99. concur, 


creases of less than 3 per cent were shown 
in the quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
and the hotel groups. The bituminous 
coal mining group reported 3.3 per cent 
fewer employes in June as compared with 
May, and the group of manufacturing in- 
dustries reported a decrease of 3.7 per 
cent in employment over the month in- 
terval. The most pronounced decreases 
in number of workers from May to June, 
16 and 20.8 per cent, respectively, were 
reported in the metalliferous and anthra- 
cite mining groups. 
Manufacturing Declines 


Employment in manufacturing indus- 
| tries decreased 3.7 per cent in June, as 
compared with May, and pay rolls de- 
creased 7.5 per cent. . 

These changes are based on reports 
made by 18,492 establishments in 89 of 
the principal manufacturing industries in 
the United States, having in June 2,585,108 
employes whose combined earnings-in one 
week were $46,465,357. 

Two groups of industries, rubber goods 
and tobacco manufactures, reported in- 
creases in both employment and earnings 
in June, as compared with May, while 
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U. S. Board of Tax Appeals—May 21 to June 
10, 1932, Vol. 26, No. 2, U. S. Board of Tax 
Appeals. Price, $1.50 per vol. 24-27411 

Army Extension Courses—Special Text No. 
205, Classification of Enlisted Personnel, 
U. S. War Dept. Apply at Dept. 

Clinical Thermometers—Commercial Standard 
CS1-32, Bur. Standards, U. 8. Dept. Com- 
merce. Apply at Bur. 

Hospital Rubber Sheeting—Commercial Stand- 
ard CS38-32, Bur. Standards, U. S. Dept. 
Commerce. Apply at Bur. 

Visual Spectrophotometry of Dyes—Tech. Bull. 
xe. (o> June, 1 Dur, ent and 
Soils, U. 8S. Dept. Agric. pply a ur. 

. . Agr32-783 

Chronological Development of Labor Legisla- 
tion for Women in the U. S.—Bull. of Wom- 
en’s Bur., No. 66-2, Women’s Bur., U. 8. 
Dept. Labor. Apply at Bur. L32-90 
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Domestic Commerce, U. 8S. Dept. Commerce. 
Apply at Bur. 32-26831 
Chemical Industry and Trade of Brazil— 


8. Dept. Commerce. 
32-26832 


Domestic Commerce, U. 

Apply at Bur. 

| Construction Industry, Massachusetts, 
Census of U. S.: 1929— Distribution No. 

C-113, Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 

| Apply at Bur. 31-28378 

| Manufactures, South Dakota, 15th Census of 


Trade Infor. Bull. No. 806, Bur, Foreign and | 


Trade Infor. Bull. No. 807, Bur. Foreign and | 


employment coupled with a decline in pay 
rolls. The remaining 11 groups reported 
fewer employes and decreased earnings 
over the month interval, the chemical 
group reporting the greatest falling-off 
in number of workers from May to June. 

Increased employment was reported in 
17 of the 89 manufacturing industries in- 
cluded in this monthly survey, and in- 
creased earnings were also reported in 17 
industries; the industries reporting gains 
in employment, however, were not identi- 
cal in all instances with the industries re- 
porting increased earnings. The most pro- 
nounced gains in employment over the 
month interval were seasonal increases in 
the beet sugar and ice cream industries. 

Other substantial increases were re- 
ported in the bolt and nut, tin can, 
beverage, radio, butter, chewing and 
smoking tobacco, and cigar and cigarette 
industries. The greatest decrease in em- 
ployment from May to June was a Ssea- 
sonal decline in the fertilizer industry. The 
cottonseed oil, rayon, and agricultural im- 
plement industries also reported large de- 
creases over the month interval. De- 
creases in employment ranging from 10.6 
per cent to 13.9 per cent were reported in 
the silk goods, millinery, locomotive, type- 
writer, and marble slate, and granite in- 
dustries. 

Employment in the cotton goods in- 
dustry decreased 9.7 per cent, the foundry 
and machine shop and the electrical ma- 
chinery industries reported decreases of 
5.5 per cent each, and the iron and steel 
inrustry reported a loss of 4.8 per cent in 
number of workers from May to June. 
The automobile industry showed a loss 
of only one-tenth of 1 per cent in em- 
ployment; pay roll totals, however, in this 
industry decreased 12.1 per cent from May 
to June due to decreased operations in 
many establishments. 


The tabulated index numbers of em- 
ployment and pay-roll totals in manu- 
facturing industries will be printed in 
full text in the issue of July 25. 
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. Y—An. Rept. of Supt. of Banks, cal. yr. 
ended Dec. 31, 1931.— . No. 26. Albany, 
1932. 470 pages. 

Wash.—Public Service Laws, relating to 
Powers, Duties and Jurisdiction of Dept. of 
Public Works, rev. to July, 1930. Olympia, 
1930, 

Va.—Opinions of Industrial Comm. of Va., for 
yr. 1931—Vol. XIII, Pub. by Industrial 
Comm. Richmond, 1932. 

Mass.—Journals of House of Representatives 
of Mass., 1735-1736.—Vol. 13. Boston, 1932. 
Md.—Proceedings of 61st Ann, Cong. of Amer. 
Prison Assn., Oct. 18 to 23, 1931. 
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U. S.: 1929—Bur. Census, U. 8. Dept. Com- 
merce. Apply at Bur. 
Manufactures, North Dakota, 15th Census of 
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Building Opera 


|New Haven, Conn., for a dormitory at 
|Yale University to cost $600,000; in the 
|Borough of Queens for a public school 
| puilding to cost $600,000; in Austin, Tex., 
lfor a State highway building and fire 
station to cost over $400,000; and for a 
school buiiding in Scranton, Pa., to cost 
over $1.000,000. Contracts were awarded 
by the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 


| and June, 1932, by geographic divisions. 


New England 

| Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

| West North Central . 
South Atlantic 
South Central 
Mountain and Pacific 


| Total 
Per cent of change 


| Cities 
New England 53 
Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central . 

South Atlantic 

South Central 

Mountain and Pacific 


$1 





1 
| Per cent of change.... 


ereneeereeen 


ree | tech. Ath Ann. Rept. of Agric. Experiment | 


ions in Larger Centers 


Are Reduced by One-fourth for Month 


2,112,430 
$10,087,301 


New nonresidential build- 
ings, estimated cost 

May, 1932 

,210,951 


as 


; $46,950,756 


1931, 


Station of Nebr., presented to Gov. Feb. 1, 
' 1932. Loncoln, 1932. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


ury Department for a post office and Fed- 
eral court house in Newark, N. J., to cost 
nearly $3,000,000; for a post office in Sioux 
| City, Iowa, to cost over $550,000; for the 
Department of Justice Building in Wash- 
ington, D. C.,.to cost over $7,600,000. 


Administration for a hospital in Des 
Moines, Iowa, to cost nearly $900,000. 


= eeeieceastamates aaieiaheaineesin eae EAA 
Estimated cost of new buildings in 354 identical cities, as shown by permits issued in May 


———_ New residential building 


‘amilies provided for 
in new dwellings 
May, 1932 June, 1932 
249 24: 


530 


Estimated cost 
June, 1932 
$1,621,635 
3,155,915 
1,320,295 


"404,474 
1,612,410 


$10,121,651 
40.3 


331,080 


2,644 

—5.9 

Total construction (in- 

cluding alterations and 

repairs), estimated cost 
ay, 1932 June, 1932 
$3,631,819 $4,511,203 
15,365,005 
5,520,772 
3,825,930 
13,269,397 
2,193,76) 
4,766,311 


$49,452.379 
—26.3 


June, 1932 


26,432,470 
4,682,435 
6,039,057 


$67,114,111 


1,176,157 
1,777,061 


$28,986,081 
—38.3 


Annapolis, | 


A} 
contract was “awarded by the Veterans’ | 


3 | Sche 





Faster Than Cost 
Of Equipment 


Smaller Declines on Agricul- 
tural Machinery Shown 
In Analysis by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in cotton and wool. Increased production 
has been a factor in depressing the prices 
of these products, but another factor of 
great ee adeone has been the depression 
in industry which has curtailed the de- 
mand for these products. 

While the manufacturer curtails his 
production and is indifferent about buy- 
ing, no one wishes to hold stocks of raw 
materials and consequently the new pruo- 
duction. is taken only at greatly reduced 
prices. Even the ultimate consumer is 
deferring purchases, patching, repatching, 


and replacing with cheaper goods when ; 


possible. Consequently until the bottom 
ot a depression is reached, all the forces 
of conservatism and uncertainty are re- 


flected back upon the producer and prices ‘ 


to the producer are driven downward 
more rapidly and further than prices in 
general. 


Foodstuff Prices Fall Fast 


The prices of foodstuffs nave also fallen 
rapidly and far, even though somewhat 
less than the prices of the raw materials 
for manufacture. Both the production 
and consumption of foodstuffs continue. 
As pay rolls shrink, consumers may shift 
from one product to another, substituting 
cheaper for dearer products, but perish- 
able products must be consumed. Hence 
prices are reduced so that consumers can 
buy what is produced. 

The production of the mines can be 
controlled. It may be difficult, however, 
te adjust production in advance of cur- 
tailing consumption. This is particularly 
true for commodities produced in many 
parts of the world with keen international 
competition. The price of copper, for 
example, has fallen farther than the price 
of most agricultural products. There has 
been keen competition in the production 
of copper in face of a very rapid curtail- 
ment in the demand for copper. Similarly 
prices of lead and zinc have been forced 
to very low. levels. 


Factory Output Adjusted 
Factory production is adjusted to de- 
mand more easily than farm or mine pro- 
duction. The last few years the prices 
ot some factory products have declined 
partly as a result of the development of 
new processes in manufacture, lowering 


costs and more intensive competition. But , 


prices of many factory products are still 
about as high as they were several years 
ago. Both the adjustment in production 
output to demand and stability of prices 
may be illustrated by reference to farm 
machinery. 

Farmers were receiving a very low price 
for an average crop of corn, but the price 
of a corn planter was the same as three 
years ago. The price of butter was 48 
per cent, but the cream separator price 
was still 90 per cent of the price three 
years ago. 

Production Curtailed 

Manufacturers are in a position to keep 
the production fairly closely in line with 
orders. Therefore, production may be cut 
and not prices. As the production is cur- 
tailed the cost per unit of the factory 
product may rise and this may be con- 
sidered a reason for maintaining or even 
advancing prices. These points may be 
illustrated by referring to sales and prices 
of farm machinery. The number of 
mowers sold dropped from 128,000 in 1929 
to 49,000 in 1931. 

The average wholesale value per mower 
as reported by the farm machinery indus- 
try dropped from $55 to $54 and the prices 
farmers pay as reported by local dealers 
dropped from $84 to $81. The sales of the 
two. bottom tractor plows were reduced 
from 54,000 to 23,000 and the average 
price remained about the same. An ex- 
ception to this tendency may be noted 
in the case of wagons, the demand for 
which is declining on account of competi- 
tion from the truck and the automobile; 


’ 


sales dropped from 42,000 to 10,000 and ® 


the prices were reduced from $135 to $116. 
The factory adjustments to be made in 
prices are usually made slowly. 
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gress. Fiction, books in foreign languages, 
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excluded, Library of Congress card number is 


Heseltine, G. C. The English cardinals, with 
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Oates & Washbourne, 1931. 32-8295 

Ingram, K. The church of to-morrow. 239 p. 
London, P. Allan, 1931. 32-8297 

International address book of botanists; a 
directory of individuals and scientific in- 
stitutions, universities, societies, etc., of the 
world interested in study of botany. 605 p. 
London, Pub. for the Bentham trustees by 
Bailliere, 1931. 580.58 

Leeman, J. Historiettes, a first year conver- 
sational reader. 152 p., illus. N. Y., Har- 
court, 1932. 32-8189 

Levy, B. W. The devil passes, a religious 
comedy in three acts and a prologue. 116 p. 
N. Y., French, 1932. 32-81 

Malden, R. H. This church and realm. 232 
p. London, Oxford univ. press, 1931. 

32-8294 


Miller, M. B. Without sanctuary. (Poems.) 
93 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1932. 32-8188 
Milton, J. The manuscript of Milton's Para- 


dise lost, book i; ed. by H. Darbishire. xlvii , 


Pp. 


32-8198 
More plays with a purpose. 


Oxford, Clarendon press, 1931. 
i ae Py 
Lakeside publishing co., 1932. 32-8299 
Pardue, L. A. Dispersion of X-rays in calcite. 
(Part of thesis (Ph. D.)—Yale university, 
1931.) 1808-1815 p., illus. Minneapolis, 
1931. 32-8184 
Paul, H. G. Units in English. 1724 p. Chi- 
cago, Lyons and Carnahan, 1932, 32-8298 
Potts, A. F. Kindred. (Poems.) 152 p. N. 
Y., Macmillan, 1932. 32-8186 
Prichard, H. A. The minister, the method, 
and the message; suggestions on preach- 
ing. 303 p. N. Y., Scribner, 1932. 32-8289 
Product engineering. Design work sheets; 
facts, figures, formulas. (Selection of 120 
time-saving charts and reference sheets of 
proved value to product engineers, chief 
engineers, machinery designers, chief drafts- 
men, and other design executives.) 120 p. 
illus. N. Y., Product engineering, 1932. 
32-8280 
Read, H. E., ed. The anthology of English 
rose, selected and ordered by ... and B. 
obree. 665 p. N. Y., The Viking press, 
1931. « 32-26074 
Root, R. E. Dynamics of engine and shaft. 
184 p., illus. N. Y¥., Wiley, 1932. 32-8279 
Ross, P. D. Retrospects of a newspaper per- 
son. 327 p. Toronto, Oxford univ. Ps 
1931 32-8306 


Rubio, D., ed. Spanish wit and humor, ed. 
7° .. and H. C. Neel; illus. by F. Marco. 
1 p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1932. 32-8190 

Sanford, Mrs. A. P. Little plays for every- 
body. 342 p. N. Y¥., Dodd, 1932. 32-8192 

er, K. Holland; illus.; trans. from Ger- 
man by C. Frederick. 303 p. N. Y., Knopf, 
1932. 32-8170 

. R. Advanced electrical measure- 

y... and W. C. Michels. 240 p., 

. ¥. Van Nostrand, 1932. 32-8177 

. Poems: 1928-1931. 52 p. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1932. \ 32-8185 

Theobald, B. G. Francis Bacon concealed and 
revealed, 389 p., plates. London, C. Palmer, 
1930. 32-8307 

Treadwell, F. P. Analytical chemistry, based 
on the German text of ... trans, and rev. 
by W. T. Hall. v. 1. illus. N. Y¥., Wiley, 
1932. 32-8175 

Trelawny, E. J. Trelawny’s Recollections of 
the last days of Shelley and Byron; with 
introd, by Ed. Dowden. 201 p., plates. Lon- 
don, H. Milford, 1931. * 932-8197 

Tuan, Hsu-chuan. Unusual aspects of meiotic 
and postmelotic chromosomes of Gasteria. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Pennsylvania, 
1931.) p. 45-65, illus. Philadelphia, 1931. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Telephone Utility 
Asks Hearing on 
Wisconsin Rates 


Seeks Permission to Give 
Own Side of Case Before 
Reduced. Schedules Are 
Made Effective 


Madison, Wis., July 22. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Company has 
filed with the Public Service Commission | 
a petition for permission to present the 
company’s side of the so-called emergency 
rate situation before the Commission acts 
to endorse its recent order reducing rates 
12% per cent. 

(A summary of the Commission's order 

. was printed in the issue of July 6.) 

The company’s application for a hear- 
ing cites 46 reasons why the so-called 
emergency rate reduction order is “unrea- 
sonable and unlawful, confiscatory and un- 
constitutional.” 

Company Claims Errors 

The application lists 19 “errors of fact 
and numerous erroneous conclusions 
based on these errors #f fact and embodied 
in the Commission’s order. It states the 
Commission’s order contains at least 12 
inaccurate, untrue and incomplete state- 
ments which should be deleted from the 
published order so that the Commission’s 
order shall not be misleading to the pub- 
lic or become the foundation for injustice 
to the company. 

The telephone company maintains that 
during these critical times it has been op- 
erating on the principle of maintaining a 
maximum of employment at a minimum of 
profit to the company with adequate serv- 
ice to the public and that a reduction 
in rates as contemplated in the order will 
not only make it impossible. for the com- 
pany to continue that policy, but will de- 
prive it of its property rights set forth 
in the constitutions of the State and 
Nation. 


Reasons Cited For Hearing 


Among the 46 reasons listed in the ap- 
plication as to why the company should 
be given a hearing are: ° 

1. No hearing was given the company 
before the order reducing rates was is- 
sued. Furthermore, the company had no 
official knowledge that the Commission 
was considering the issuance of an order. 

2. Only the Commission’s version of} 
conditions have been given to the public. 
The Commission, through its paid pub- 
licity representative, emphasized only that 
portion of the Commission’s testimony 
which the company considers politically 
prejudicial. As a result erroneous impres- 
sions have been received by the newspa- 
per-reading public. 

3. Rates for telephone service have 
never been based on the fluctuating costs 
of living. They~have always been based 
on a reasonable return upon the property 
used and useful in providing dependable 
telephone service to the public. 


Present Earnings Discussed 


4. At the present time the company is 
earning less than 3% per cent on its av- 
erage plant equipment. It is, therefore, 
carrying more than its share of depres- 
sion load. ‘The reduction of 1242 per cent 
as contemplated by the Commission would 
reduce the return on investment to less 
than 2 per cent. 

5. The return of less than 2 per cent 
which the company would earn under 
the rate reduction contemplated would 
impair the credit of the company and 
would confiscate its property. 

6. The downward revision of rates con- 
templated will not improve business con- 
ditions nor will it alleviate hardships now 
being met by many people, but such con- 
templated reduction in rates will work 
irreparable harm to the company. 








| 


7. No evidence is submitted in the Com-)| 


Organization of Utility System 
Described at Federal Inquiry 


|Extent of Operations of Associated Gas & Elec- 


tric Company Outlined 





Ts organization and extent of operations of the Associated Gas & Electric 
Company system were described in testimony June 14 before the Federal Trade 
Commission by Harry H. Carter and Charles Nodder, examiner. Examination of 
the witnesses was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. Edgar 
A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. (Publication of excerpts from the testimony 
of Mr. Carter was begun in the issue of July 22.) Additional excerpts from the 
testimony of Mr. Carter follow: 


+ 

Q. In how many States were gas operations 
carried on by this group during 1930? 

A. In 14 States. Delaware, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Squth Carolina, South Dakota and Ten- 

ssee. 

Q. How many, thousand cubic feet of man- 
ufactured gas did they produce in 1930? A. 
14,078,813 thousand cubic feet. 

Q. How much gas was procured? A. They 
procured 2,187,870 thousand cubic feet. 

Q. This gave a total available for distribu- 
tion of how much? A. 16,266,583 thousand 
cubic feet. ‘ 

Q. Is natural gas produced and procured 
by the companies in the Associated Gas & | 
Electric Company system? A. Yes. 

Q. What amount was produced? A. 462,972 
thousand cubic feet. 

Q. This amounted to a total available for 
distribution of how much? A. 2,928,828 thou- 
sand cubic feet of natural gas was available 
for distribution by companies in this group. | 

Q. What was the combined net total avail- 
able of manufactured and natural gas pro- 
duced and procured by these companies dur- 
ing 1930? A. 18,534,174 thousand cubic feet. 

Q. How does this figure compare with the 


Q. By whom was Associated Gas & Electric 
Company controlled for a number of years 
after its organization? 

A. It was controlled by J. G. White Com- 
| pany, Inc., and Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler, 
who were later known as Montgomery & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia bankers. 

Q. Who held the majority of shares of the 
control stock? A. J. G. White & Company, Inc. 
Q. How long did this control that you have 
Pe described continue? A. Until March, 
1 . 

Q. What happened at a stockholders’ meet- 
ing held March 2, 1922, that gives some indi- 
!cation as to the holdings of common stock 
at that time? y 

A. The minutes’ of the company indicate 
that at the meeting held March 2, 1922, J. G. 
White & Company, Inc., held 3055 shares of 
the common stock of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Company. The same record shows 
that Montgomery & Company and other Mont- 
gomery interests held a total of 94114 shares. 
It also shows that the present associated in- 
terests, consisting principally of Associated 
Utilities Corporation and Public Utility In- 
vesting Corporation held 758 shares, and that 
sundry unidentified interests held 1,077 shares. 


amount produced in 4he United States in 
that year? 

A. It amounted to about 1 per cent, or spe- 
cifically to .82 of 1 per cent. 

Q. As to the States in which these com- 
panies operate, which one had the highest 
ratio in point of production of manufactured 
gas as compared with the total production of 
all gas companies in such States? 

A. South Dakota, which produced 45.76 per 
cent of the total, 

Q. Does what you have said mean that in 
South Dakota the production of manufaz- 
tured gas was 45.76 per cent of the total 
production of all gas companies in that 
State, whether within or without that sys- 
tem? A. Yes, sir, that is right. 

+~+ + 


Q. Confining this comparison to the 
amount of manufactured gas produced by all 
companies in this system, which State pro- 
duced the largest amount proportionately? 

A. New York, which produced nearly one- 
half of the total produced by all companies 
in the system, or 48.49 per cent. 

Q. What amount,of natural gas was pro- 
duced by companies in the Associated Gas 
& Electric Company system during 1930? A. 
462,972 thousand cubic feet. 

How does this compare with the amount 
produced by all companies operating in the 
pourtteny? A. This is natural gas, yes, sir. 

Q. What was the combined total production 
of both manufactured and natural gas by 
these companies during this year? A. 14,- 
541,585 thousand cubic feet. 

Q. What proportion is this of the fotal 
amount produced by all companies in this 
territory? A. 2.12 per cent. 

Q. What was the net total amount of man- 
ufactured and natural gas disposed of dur- 
ing 1930 by companies in the Associated Gas 
& Electric Company system? A. 16,770,419 
thousand cubic feet. 

Q. This figure represents what part of the 
net total available for distribution?. A. It | 
equals 90.48 per cent of such total. 

Q. How is the remaining amount ac- 
counted for? 

A. Gas consumed in company use amounted 
to 423,813 thousand cubic feet, or 2.29 per| 
cent, and gas lost or unaccounted for| 
amounted to 1,339,942 thousand cubic feet, 
or 7.23 per cent. 

Q. Manufactured gas disposed of by com- 
panies in the Associated Cas & Electric Com- 
pany system during 1930 amounted to what 
figure? A. 15,305,191 thousand cubic feet. 

Q. What proportion of the total manufac- 
tured gas disposed of by all companies in this 
territory did this amount represent? 

A. It represented 5.31 per cent in the 14 
States where operations were carried on. 

Q. How much natural gas was disposed of 
and what proportion did it bear to the total 
disposed of by all companies in the territory? 

A. Natural gas was disposed of in five States 
and amounted to 2,126,464 thousand cubic 
feet, which was slightly less than one-half 
of one per cent of the 475,443,000 thousand 
cubic feet disposed of by all companies oper- 
ating in the ryt “ae 


Excerpts fom the testimony of Charles 
Nodder follow: 


Q. Does Associated Gas & Electric Company 
hold its subsidiary operating companies 
through the medium of a number of sub- 
holding companies? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long has this condition existed. A. 





mission’s order to prove that the service 
rendered by the Telephone Company is 
not worth at least the amount of the 
rates now being charged. 

Return to Investors 


8. Reducing rates as contemplated by 
the Commission would reduce returns to 
investors to less than the legal rate of 
interest. Merely the announcement of 
such contemplated reduction has already 
caused injury to the credit of the com- 
pany, as was evidenced by the drop in 
open market quotations. 4 

Some of the erroneous and misleading 
statements alleged by the company to be 
contained in the Commission's order are: 

1. The Commission disregards the facts 
that telephone service has been materially 
improved in quality and in number of sub- 
scribers that can be reached by telephone 
from any place. The Commission has also 
disregarded that telephone rates as com- 
pared with 1913 have increased less than 
the-increase in weekly wages and that 
telephone rates now have only approxi- 
mately the same amount of increase over 
the 1913 basis as the cost living. 

2. The Commission has assumed that the 
revenues received by the company have in- 
creased in purchasing power, but it has 
disregarded the fact that the increased 
taxes which the comanpy is being com- 
pelled to pay have more than eaten up 
the increased purchasing power of such 
revenues. 


Improvement of Service 


3. The Commission unwarrantedly inti- 
mates that preventive maintenance of 
property and equipment for the protection 
of the service to the public has not im- 
proved service, whereas the facts are that 
preventive maintenance has materially im- 
proved telephone service, which the com- 
pany will prove if it is given the opportun- 
ity. 

i. The Commission has accepted the 
theory of one of its accountants as a fact 
without giving the company the opportun- 
ity to disprove the theory of the accoun-- 
tant. In this instance, the Commission’s 
order disregards the fact that the com- 
pany is obeying the classification of ac- 


counts ordered by the Interstate Com-| 


merce Commission. 

5. The Commission erroneously states 
that the company has an excessive re- 
serve for depreciation as to certain classes 
of property, whereas such assumption dis- 
regards the real principle and nature of 
such reserve. 

6. The Commision accepts the so-called 
economic testimony of witnesses called in 
by the Commission, whereas aside from 
its immateriality such testimony repre- 
sents only a theory of particular witnes- 
ses and fails to take account of additional 
facts which the company has had no op- 
ey to present, nor did the company 

ave the opportunity to present economists 


who believe that reflation is more neces- | 


sary today than deflation. 


Bank and Insurance Unit 


Merger Sought in Indiana | 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 22. 

A bill (H. 755) has been introduced in 

the special session of the Indiana Legis- 

lature to consolidate the State Insurance 

and Banking Departments. 

referred to the Banks and Banking Com- 
sittee of the House. 


It has been | 


| Beginning in about 1922, generally. 

Q. What happened about that time? A. 
| At that time the control of Associated Gas 
|& Electric System changed, and the method 
|}of holding subsidiary companies changed 
that control. 

;} @. Was Associated Utilities Investing Cor- 
| poration, a Delaware corporation, first used 
|for the purpose of holding subsidiary operat- 
| ing companies for Associated Gas & Electric 
| Company? | 

A. Yes, sir, and that, by the way, is the 
company now known as Associated Gas & 
Electric Corporation, of “baby bond” fame. 

Q. Since 1922, have there been numerous 
subholding companies organized and used by 
the System in the holding of operating com- 
panies and properties? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are some of these still functioning? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Are there others which are in an inac- 
tive Status? A. Yes, sir. 

- Has the -ssystem grown rapidly since 
1922? A. Very rapidly. 

Q. During the period of growth, have some | 
of these subholding companies held operat- | 
ing companies securities for a time, and 
then disposed of them? 

A. There are a number of such holding | 
companies that have done that. 

Q. What has been the System's policy as 
to arranging holding companies by geo- 
graphic groups? 

A. It has been the general policy to hold | 
groups of properties by subholding compa- | 
nies controlling a number of operating com-| 
panies within the geographical group. 

Q. With the growth of the system, have 
the subholding companies in various geo- 
graphical groups been changed from time to 
time, and have companies been transferred 
back and forth? A. That is correct. 

Q. Has this happened often or seldom? A. 
That has happened quite often. 

Q. What have you learned as to the origin 
of the Associated Gas & Electric Company 
system? 

A. The system which is now known as As- 
sociated Gas & Electric System had its in- 
ception in 1852 with the establishment of 
Ithaca Gas Light Company. Ithaca Gas Light 
Company, I might say, through changes of 
name and consolidation, is now New York 
State Electric & Gas Corporation. 

Q. I do not understand exactly what you 
mean. You have said that Associated Gas & 
Electric Company was incorporated in 1906. 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But you say that the system had its In- 
ception in 1852 with the establishment of 
the Ithaca Gas Light Company. 

A. That is the claim of the Associated Gas 
& Electric System in its published literature, 
that the system had its inception in’ 1852, 
at the inception of the company named. 

i > . 

Q. Ithaca Gas Light Company, I take it, 
was established in 1852? A. That is correct. 

Q. That company did not expand to any 
extent for a great many years, I take it? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Did its owners then become interested 
in and secure control of several other elec- 
tric and gas 
part of New York State? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were some of these companies later 


| 
| 


} 
| 


| 


}in activities. 
|and building-material 
close to normal forces for this period of the 
year; however, the volume of unemployment 
increased somewhat and employment practi- | 


roperties in the south central | 


The total I have named indicates 5,84114 
shares out of a total outstanding stock of 
6,000 shares. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of July 25. 


‘Compensation Rates 


Considered Further 


Modification Made in Recent 
Decision on Increase 


New York, N. Y., July 22—Breaking a 
tie vote in the rates Committee of the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance, Clarence W. Hobbs, special rep- 
resentative of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners July 21 decided 


in favor of a resolution to modify his re- 
cent desision in the matter of rate in- 
creases in premiums for losses by substi- 
tuting a factor of 1.10 for the 10.7 per cent 
extra loading originally approved. Under 
this decision the 1932 rate level will be 
based upon the emergency program of 
1931 with the experience of the policy 
year 1930 substituted for that of the policy 
year 1929, with an added factor of 1.10 
applied in all States. 

Other information on the meetings of 
the rates and regional committee was 
made available as follows: 

The stock and nonstock representatives 
failed to agree upon‘the matter of ex- 
pense loadings and each has adopted its 
own method which will result in the fil- 
ing of separate loadings in each State. 
The stock companies will use the present 
loading for the first $1,000 of premium 
on a single risk except in Minnesota and 
Georgia where an additional increase of 
2% points will be made to restore ac- 
quisition costs to the 17% per cent level. 
For premiums in excess of $1,000 on each 
risk manual rates will be reduced 12% per 
cent, reflecting a graduation in adminis- 
trative and expense loading. The non- 
stock carriers have adopted a uniform 
expense loading of 34 per cent. 

Agreement was reached that new rates 
should become effective Aug. 1 in States 
where approval of State authorities is not 
required but the amount of the increase 
was not determined. 
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merged with the Ithaca Gas Light Company? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ithaca Gas Light Company, as you have 
stated, subsequently changed its name to 
New York State Gas & Electric Corporation? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As I understand it has merged or is in 
the process of merging a number of other 
companies in New York State? A. Yes, sir. 

Q that now it is one of the largest 
operating companies in the System, is it not? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was the organization of Associated Gas 
& Electric Company. in 1906 due to the ac- 
quisition of the control of other electric and 
gas properties by the owners of the Ithaca 
Gas Light Company? A. It was. 

Q. And what was Associated Gas & Electric 
| Company formed for? 

A. It was formed to form a holding or- 
ganization of the group of properties, includ- 
| ing the Ithaca Gas Light Company, and other 
companies in that section of New York State. 

. What were the assets of the Associated 
Gas & Electric Company at its beginning in 
1906 or 1907? A. $1,200,000. 

Q. To what had the assets own as per 
the books of the company at Cc. 31, 1929? 
A. In_ excess of $641,820,000. 

Q. Its net income grew to what sum by 
1929? A. Over $34,648,000. * 
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shipping of watermelons, cantaloupes, 
vegetables. 


the Summer 


resorts and beaches, 


| lishments operated overtime. 


;ment for may people. 
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art-time schedules. 


Employment Conditions in Various St 
During the Month Are Summarized | 


HANGES in employment tendencies, possibilities aid development in each State 


ployment Information Bulletin, made public July 21, by the Employment Service of 


oe = 

District of Columbia.—Employment in most;under way shortly, which will offer employ- 
establishments continued| ment to a number of skilled and unskilled 

included a/| 
The various resort centers in the sur- 
rounding areas were seasonally more active! projects. A eg 
Establish- 

ments, such as hotels and restaurants catering | 
to the tourist traffic, reported an improvement 
The bakeries, dairies, laundries, 
maintained 


including many/of men were engaged in placer mining, but 
transients. The public-utility companies, such | there was little Souuvity Ps the quartarmesal | 
street | mines. 
railways operated with their usual forces en-|eral sections of the State engaged a number 

Building permits recently issued in-|of men. 
|cluded dwellings, apartment houses, garages, 
for the 
The Department of 
Highways announced the restoration of the 
Summer working schedules from six hours a! Residential building continued on a restricted 
day, that had prevailed in order to spread em- | 
ployment, to eight hours a day, but with no 
; change in the number of men employed. Sev- 
eral contracts were awarded for street and 
in 
which should soon mean employment 
Work is to start im- 
mediately on the erection of a sanitarium | 
near-by to cost in excess of $300,000. A con- 
| trat was awarded for a building at George- | 
town University at an estimated cost of $500,- 
building was 
augmented by the awarding of comtracts for | 
the Department of Justice building to cost 
| $7,760,000. While these various projects have 
provided work for many building-trades men 
and unskilled laborers, the supply of build- 
ing-crafts men and all classes of construction 
workers greatly exceeded requirements at the 


Florida.—-No improvement occurred in the 
general employment situation throughout the 
from 
one section indicated an upward trend. State 
highway contracts amounting to over $300,000 
were awarded, which when started will ab-| 


|}sorb many workers released because of the 
completion of citrus-fruit harvesting and the 


reports from the larger areas indicated an 
improved condition, which created a demand 
and 
and 
Considerable activity prevailed at | 
stimu- 
| lating the demand for hotel, restaurant, and | 
|domestic help. A number of printing estab- 
Increased em- 
|ployment occurred among clerical and office 
| workers throughout the State. Emergency un- 
employment relief committees continued their 
make-work programs, which furnished employ- 


as operating on part-time schedules with re- 
Seasonal plants that closed dur- 
ing the month included fertilizer mills, pea- 
nut-shelling and woodworking factories, cot~« 


Kansas Orders 


Wholesale Rate 


‘Schedule of Cities Service 
Company to Be Lowered 
From 40 to 2914 Cents 
Per 1,000 Cubic Feet 


Topeka, Kan., July 22. 


The Public Service Commission has is- 
sued an order reducing the city-gate rate 
charged for natural gas by the Cities 
Service Gas Co. from 40 cents to 29% 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 

The Commission was divided on what 
the rate should be, Commissioners Thur- 
man Hill and Charles W. Campbell fix- 
ing it at 29%4 cents, while Chairman J. W. 
Greenleaf in a dissenting opinion said 32 
cents would be “fair and reasonable.” 

The Cities Service Gas Co. is a pipe line 
unit in the Cities Service Company’s or- 
ganization, which through its subsidiary 
distributing concerns supplies natural gas 
to 100,000 customers in 100 cities and 
communities in Kansas, and wholesales 
the fuel to 29 additional cities and com- 
munities in the State. 

Chairman Greenleaf said the formal or- 
der specifies the benefits of the reduced 
gate rate should be passed on by the dis- 
tributing companies to the customers. 


Order Effective Aug. 1. 

The order makes the reduction effective 
Aug. 1, though the Cities Service attor- 
neys will have 30 days to show cause why 
the rate should not be made effective. 

Robert Stone, atorney for Henry L. Do- 
herty & Co., informally served notice on 
the Commission that the Cities Service 
Gas Co. would not accept the rate fixed 
in the order. He said the company, 
valued by its own engineers in the hear- 
ing in excess of $92,000,000, could not af- 
ford to abide by the decision of the Com- 
mission, 

The Commission found the average 
value of Cities Service Gas Co. property 
over two annual periods, ended Dec. 31, 
1930, and June 30 1931, to be $66,484,829 
and the average net income of the com- 
pany available for return during the same 
periods be $7,161,793. This, it was said 
in the opihion, provided an average return 
earned during the two annual periods of 
10.77 per cent. 


Return Held Excessive 

“It is the opinion of the Commission 
that no company dealing at arms length 
with an independent company should ex- 
pect to enter into a contract under con- 
ditions such as existed during 1930 and 
1931, or up to the present time, by which 
they would make a net return of 10.77 per 
cent in a gas pipe line business,” the 
Commissioners stated . 

Seven per cent was held by the Commis- 
sion to be the maximum rate of return 
used in determining the reasonableness of 
the gate rate contract. If this gate rate 
were reduced to 29% cents, it was held, 
the company wouid “still be making 
$407,910 in excess of a fair rate of return 
of 7 per cent on the average value of the 
property.* * *” 

The Commission contended that _ its 
right to inquire into the costs of service 
rendered and gas furnished by holding or 
affiliated companies in determining the 
reasonableness of the city-gate rate had 
been definitely established in the courts, 
regardless of the interstate feature of the 
pipe line business. 

The Commmission viewed as “a modern 
corporate practice that should be frankly 
condemned” a fee of 1% per cent of 
their gross revenue paid by the various 
distributing companies to Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., and said that the amounts 
| paid the fiscal agency under contracts are 
‘entirely excessive. 
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Idaho.—There was a marked increase in the 
demand for farm help in June, as several 
| thousand men and women were required for 
| picking green peas and berries and other 
}small fruits in addition to the calls for men 
to work in the hay fields. A large number 


in practically al 


| 


Telephone construction work in sev- 


Practically all the, lumber mills 
worked with curtailed forces engaged on a 
|part-time basis. Manufacturing plants op- 
}erated below normal and there was a sur- 
|plus of labor in all sections of the State. 


scale. 
++ + 
Illinois.—There was some increase in outdoor 


work, resulting in a better demand for skilled 
and unskilled labor. Several additional con- 


during June. Road and bridge work was 
started in a number of sections, furnishing 
employment to many men, and additional 
laborers will be engaged during the next 30 
days. The construction of several Federal 
waterway projects continued to engage a large 
force of workers, Building was active in a 
few localities, but the volume generally was 
far below normal and many craftsmen were 
unemployed. Close to normal schedules pre- 
vailed in some of the automobile-accessory 
and automobile-assembly factories and a few 
‘operated overtime. Several vegetable-canning 
} plants furnished temporary employment to a 
number of operativs. Part-time opeations 
|continued in some foundries, iron and steel 
;mills, machine shops, meat-packing houses, 
| woodworking and furniture factories, farm- 
; machinery plants, radio factories, leather con- 
;cens, corn-products factories, metal plants, 
‘and many other establishments. Practicaily 
{all of the coal mines were closed, resulting 
in a large surplus of these workers. Em- 
ployment in all railroad departments contin- 
ued on a curtailed basis. There was plenty 





tracts were awarded for highway construction | 
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Abolition of Bureau of Budget |New York Rules 


Proposed by Senator McKellar (yp Direct Writin 


Of Gas Reduced Reorganization of Various Other F ederal BR 
Agencies Also Is Advocated 








Abolition of the Bureau of the Budget 


agencies in the interest of economy is 
urged by Senator McKellar (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, a member of the Senate select 


committee on economy, in a statement, a 
summary of which was printed in the issue 
of July 22. 

Senator McKellar’s statement follows in 
full text: 

I think Senator Hale did a valuable piece 
of work when he inserted in the Record 
on July 16 the table of independent and 
semi-independent establishments, boards, 
and commissions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. There seems to be 73 of these in all. 
His purpose was stated to show that all 
of them cost only $45,722,000. Well, even 
that is a big sum and in my judgment the 
most of these 73 commissions and bureaus 
could be easily abolished. 

There is absolutely no need for such or- 
ganizations as “Advisory Council for the 
National Arboretum” and great many 
others. The Alien Property Custodian 
ought to be abolished. The war has been 
over for 14 years and it is time we put an 
end to such an organization. There is no 
necessity for the Arlington Memorial 
Amphitheater Commission or for the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission. I 
am not sure about the Board of Road 
Commissioners for Alaska but whatever 
that Commission could do would be better 
done by some officer of the War Depart- 
ment. 


Inefficiency Charged 


Against Budget Bureau 

The Bureau of the Budget comes next. 
It is an outstanding example of ineffi- 
ciency and waste and extravagance. It 


has been in existence for 11 years and 
every year, except one, the Congress has 
appropriated greatly less than the Budget 
recommended. That exception was in 1930 
when the appropriations seemed to have 
been $8,000,000 more than the Budget es- 
timated. The Bureau of the Budget is 
just another means of obtaining appro- 
priations from the Congress. In other 
words, any Department head who can 
come before the Appropriation Commit- 
tee of Congress with the approval of the 


great deal better chance of getting his 
appropriations. During the 11 years that 
the Budget Bureau has been in existence 
the Congress has reduced appropriations 
under the Bureau estimates by $750,000,- 
000, almost $70,000,000 a year. 

In addition to this, the cost of the run- 
ning of the Budget Bureau itself last 
year alone was $190,000. For the whole 11 
years of its existence it has cost .$2,104,- 
610. The Bureau of the Budget as now 
\provided is simply another tax eater. The 
only way that a bureat! of the budget 
could be of any advantage would be to 
make it a legislative bureau, responsible 
alone to the two Houses of Congress and 
require it to make the most minute in- 
vestigation as to how all the executive 
appropriations are expended. 


Civil Service Commission 
Said to Be Hampered 


The Civil Service Commission is an im- 
portant body. If it was left unhampered 
by the Executive it would be a hundred 
fold more important, but under various 


executive orders ways are found to em- 
ploy and discharge men and women in 
the Civil Service without regard to the 
real intent of|the law. It needs read- 


' 
| 


as to require the Executive to keep his 
hands off it. The idea of selecting post- 
masters and other postal employes, for 
instance, from any one of the three 


Budget Bureau on any estimate has a; 


justment and it ought to be amended so} 


and reorganization of many governmental | c 


Accounting Office. 


5 


y british Insurer 


Pearl Assurance Company to 
Conform to Rating Reg- 
ulations, Says New York 
Insurance Official 


what econoies will be obtained from the 
onsolidation. 

The Federal Reserve Board of course 
is necessary and proper, likewise the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the General 


+ 


The General Accounting Office is one of 
the very best of all the independent bu- 
reaus. Mr. McCarl at its head is an en- 
tirely independent and efficient official 
and so far as I have been able to deter- 
mine is always on the side of the Govern- 
ment and against various efforts that are 
made by the interests to impose upon the 
Government. The General Claims Com- 
missions, United States and Panama, of 
course should be turned over to one of 
the Departments. 


New York, N. Y., July 22. 


The United States Branch of the Pearl 
Assurance Co., Ltd., of London, England, 
has agreed to conform to established rat- 
ing practices and the rules of regional and 
company conferences in the direct writing 
of fire insurance in this country, according 
to a decision rendered July 21 by the State 
Superintendent of Insurance, George S. 
Van Schaick. The designation of John F. 
Guinness as United States manager of 
the company has been accepted for filing 
but an agent’s certificate of authority has 
been denied to the firm of Stevens & 
Hopps because “the record of the investi- 
gation leads to the conclusion that 
Stewart B. Hopps should not be licensed 
to represent the company as agent.” 

Mr. Van Schaick’s decision stated that 
the Department had investigated the plan 
of operation of the company and the in- 
dividuals to be associated with it because 
it was believed in certain quarters that 


Various Other Agencies 


Are Termed Useless 


The George Rogers Clark Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission should be abolished at 
the earliest possible moment. The monu- 
ment will be completed within a short 
time. The same is true of the George 
Washington Bicentenial Commission. The 
Inland Waterways Corporation is a 
useful piece of governmental machin- 
ery and sheuld be maintained. Next 






comes the International Commission of An- 
nual Tables of Constants, etc., the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission, Interna- 
tional Fisheries Commission, Interna- 
tional Highway Special Commission, In- 
ternational Joint Commission, Interna- 
tional Prison Commission, International 
Water Boundary Commission, Interna- 
tional Water Commission, Interoceanic 
Canal Board. All these are absolutely use- 
less commissions and by all means should 
be abolished. There is no reason in the 
world why, if any question should arise as 
to the matters now in the hands of such 
commissions (if tlere are any such mat- 
ters) it could not be settled by officials in 
the appropriate Departments, especialy 
the State Department. As a rule these 
commissions afford agreeable places for 
lame ducks. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as originally set up, was a valuable com- 
mission but it has developed into a com- 
mission for the advancement of railroads 
and I am not so sure that it ought not to 
be abolished. In all events it ought to be 
thoroughly reorganized. 


Mixed Claims Commission 


Is Called Needless 


Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion: No reason in the world why this 
work should not be done by an official of 
one of the departments. The Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Ger- 
many, ought to have been done away with 
long ago. The Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial Commission should have been 
abolished also long ago. The National 
Academy of Sciences should have been 
treated likewise. The National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics should never 





“plans were afoot to provide a market 
for cut-rate insurance on large, nation- 
wide insurance risks.” The . company, 
however, has pledged that its_standards 
will conform to those of the. rating or- 
ganizations and regional and company 
conferences, that it will observe the in- 
surance laws of all States in which it 
does business and that it will not engage 
in overhead writing in States where it is 
not licensed. 


Seeks Direct Business 

The decision follows in full text: 

Since March 28, 1927, the United States 
Branch of the Pearl Assurance Company, 
Ltd., has functioned in the fire insurance 
business of the United States as a rein- 
surance company. It has recently indicated 
an intention to engage in the direct writ- 
ing of business and has applied for the ap- 
pointment’as agents under section 142 of 
the Insurance Law of the firm of Stevens 
& Hopps, a partnership consisting of 
George C. Stevens and Stewart B. Hopps. 
Inasmuch as the United States manager 
of the Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd., had 
resigned a designation of John F. Guin- 
ness for that post was presented for filing 
to this Department. 

The proposed changes in the status and 
basis of operations of the Pearl Assurance 
Company, Ltd., in the United States gave 
rise to the opinion in certain quarters that 
plans were afoot to provide a market for 
cut-rate insurance on large, nation-wide 
insurance risks. Publicity purporting to 
have been released by the company was 
so interpreted. 

Proposed Plan Investigated 

The insurance business, through con- 
certed effort, has within recent years been 
successfully bringing risks of such charac- 
ter under a greater measure of control. 





have bee: organized. It is another way of 
getting subsidies from the Government. 
The National Board for the Promottion 
of Rifle Practice should never have been 
organized and ought to be done away with. 

The National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission: Of course something can 
be said for this Commission but there is 
much that can be said against it. It ought 
to be reorganized. The National Forest 
Reservation Commission ought never to 
have been c ‘eated. The National Memorial 
Commission, whatever that is, ought never 
to have been created. The National Screw 
Thread Commission should be abolished. 
The Office of Chief Coordinator in the 
Budget Bureau ought to to abolished like 
the present bureau itself. 


The Pan American Sanitary Bureau: It 


}is exceedingly doubtful whether this Bu- 


reau ought to remain. Pan American 





highest eligibles that a Congressman or 
Senator may recommend is subservience 
of the whole system. The places ought 
to be given according to merit without 
\regard to the political end of it. 


|and Mexico, could well be abolished and 
|that work done by someone in the State 
Department. The Commission of Fine 
Arts is no doubt necessary but in my 
service here I have been astounded at 
some of its decisions. 

The Employes Compensation Commis- 


|sary, although both could be more eco- 


put under some one of the 10 Departments. 
Just what the Federal Employment Stabi- 
lization Board is, I do not know. 


Discontinuance Urged 


Of Federal Farm Board 


The Federal Farm Board ought to be 
abalished. 


wound up it will cost the Government 


more than the $250,000,000 it already has. 
The Federal Oil Conservation Board 


legal place because the President, as I have 
said, has no right to create a commission. 

The Federal Power Commission could 
be made of immense benefit to the people 
but as it usually takes the side of the 
power companies I am doubtful of its 
value as at present organized. The Fed- 
eral Radio Commission is necessary and 
I hope it will prevent the great radio in- 
terests from gobbling up and owning all 
the rights of the radio which now are, or 
should be, in the hands of the people. I 


the Radio Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce with the Radio Commission 
and this is well. I am curious to know 





| per bags and boxes. Reduced passenger traffic 
resulted in restricted operating schedules on 


both rail and bus lines. Freight movement 





of help available for agricultural pursuits. A 


seasonal closing of lumber operations. Auto-|surplus of labor prevailed in all trades, as 
| mobile-assembling plants cdntinued to op-|Well as in the professional and technical 
j;erate with normal forces engaged. While a| lines. 

7 a eee temporarily remained | + + + 

closed, several operated on restricted schedules | 

and other employed additional workers. Un-| , Delaware—Employment in Sie TORIOE in- 
favorable activities in some sections, although | @ustries remained below normal through- 


out June and a surplus of all classes of labor 
prevailed. Forces in the leather factories were 
slightly decreased and most of these plants 
continued operation on greatly reduced sched- 
ules. Shipyards and car-building shops were 
reported as dull. Plants manufacturing bottle 
caps showed some seasonal increase in activi- 
ties. While all of the fiber plants were in 
operation, employment was greatly restricted. 
Clothing and textile mills continued to reduce 
their forces. Unemployment in the farming 
areas was stimulated, due to the seasonal 
opening of the canning factories. A slight 
improvement was noted in the volume of 





+++ 


Kansas.—Employment in the machinery 


plants and food-products concerns through- 


and stave mills, affecting | out the State’ during June was fairly well 

An overall fac- 
with suffi- 
cient orders to keep it in operation throughout 


maintained. Coal, lead, and zinc mines re- 
ported a heavy recession in employment, as 
did the salt mines and oil-producing plants. 


Seafood and shrimp/| Flour mills operated with curtailed forces en- 
establishments, which depend upon the sea- 


son catch, worked with reduced forces on 
A number of Federal! and 
tate building projects are expected to gct' by slight increases in factories producing pa- 


aged. The job and commercial printing 
ouses, book, and periodical plants further 
reduced their forces; however, this was offset 


by truck was reduced somewhat. Although 
no appreciable increase occurred in 
crews, the movement of railway freight in- 
| creased. Public-utility concerns further cur- 
tailed operations. Available clerical and sales- 


' people increased, with few opportunities for | 


employment. Wheat. harvesting over the State 
|failed to absorb all of the available farm 


| help, which included many transient workers. 
+ + + 


| in 


dustrial-employment situation during June 
and a large surplus of labor was apparent, 
embracing building-trades men, factory work- 
ers, clerical help, and unskilled laborers. 
Some improvement was noted in plants man- 
ufacturing radio cabinets, furniture, plumb- 
ing supplies, refrigerators, bentwood prod- 
ucts, pottery, and other miscellaneous prod- 
ucts. Cigarette factories continued to oper- 
|} ate three 8-hour shifts a day, with increased 
forces engaged. Little change occurred in the 


| building. Excavating was under way for the|failroad industry; however, forces were re- 

+ ¢ erection of a post office at the State capital | duces 0 SS. ze, out producing 

| ; a.— -| and work was star on a welfare home, pro- | #nd re ng industries reported increased ac- 
Georgia.—The surplus of labor which em | viding Sees bee many laborers. pro. | tity and forces. Coal mining continued be- 
jbraced all classes of workers continued!) ave’ peen received for the reconstruction |10W normal and additional mines were closed, 
throughout the State in June. Practically} and widening of a county road to cost ap-| tesulting in a large surplus of miners. There 
all industrial establishments were reported proximately $17,500. was a slight decrease in the number of build- 


ing permits issued. Highway and bridge con- 

| struction at a cost of $5,620,000 afforded em- 
j ployment to 6,898 men. The harvesting of the 
strawberry, reapberry. and dewberry crops em- 
ployed severa thousand workers. Street, 
sewer, and park improvements and unemploy- 
ment relief programs provided work for a 
large number of people. The demand for 
farm help was readily supplied. 


(The survey of conditions in other 
States will be published in full text in 
the issue of July 25.) 


The Claims Commission, United States | 


nomically and efficiently administered if | 


It has already cost $250,000,- |tion is a proper institution. 
000 and no doubt when its affairs are| Of Tax Appeals is a useful board but it 


created by the President in 1930 has no) 


see that the President has consolidated | 


train | 


Kentucky.—Little change occurred in the | 


Union: That ought to do a real service 
to America. The Permanent Interna- 
| tional Commission of Congresses of Navi- 
gation ought to be abolished. Perry’s 
| Victory Memorial Commission ought to be 
abolished as the ‘work has been done. The 
Personnel Classification Board ought 
never to have been created and ought to 
be abolished at the earliest possible mo- 
|ment. The Porto Rican Hurricane Relief 
Commission, created in December, 1928, 
|; ought to have been abolished a long time 
|ago because it is not believed. that the 


sion, the Federal Board for Vocational) hurricanes in Porto Rico are permanent 
Education, of course, are perhaps neces-/ and that was four years ago. 


Board of Tax Appeals 
Described as One Sided 


Public Buildings Commission: Its du- 
ties might be easily given over to the 
office of Public Buildings and Parks. The 
Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Com- 
| mission ought to have been abolished a 
‘long time ago. The Smithsonian Institu- 
The Board 


jis one sided in that it does not have 
| jurisdiction over cases in behalf of the 
|Government. It could be made. a splendid 
body if given jurisdiction over the entire 
subject matter, 

The Bureau of Efficiency ought never to 
have been created and ought to be abol- 
ished at the earliest possible moment. 
The Council of National Defense is still 
carried on the books but I am quite sure 
I got through a resolution abolishing it 
many years ago. If that act did not abol- 
ish it, another act ought to be passeti to 
abolish it. The Housing Corporation 
ought to be turned over to the hands of 


some individual in one of the Depart- 
ments. 


The Railroad Administration ought to 
have been abolished long ago. The sec- 
tion, Inter-American High Commission 
ought to be abolished. The Shipping 


jits affairs wound up by some officer in 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Merchant Fleet Corporation ought 
likewise be abolished for the same reason 
The Supreme Court Building Commission: 
|This is temporary and ought to be abol- 


|ished. The Tariff Commission is an ex- 
coment Commission and ought to be re- 
ained. 





Basis to Be Determined 
For Insurers’ Securities 


Hartford, Conn., July 22. 
A subcommittee of the committee on 
valuation of securities of the Nationa) 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
| has been appointed by the chairman, 
|George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York, to consider a 
basis of valuation for preparation of an- 
nual statements of insurance companies 
at the end of this year, according to the 
State Insurance Commissioner, Howard P. 
Dunham, who is a member of the sub- 
committee. Other members are Harry W. 
Hanson, Superintendent of Insurance of 
Illinois; Merton L, Brown, Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, and C. A. 
Gough, Deputy Insurance Commissioner of 
New Jersey. 
A meeting of the subcommittee has 
been scheduled for July 27 in New York. 





| Board surely ought to be abolished and | 


The introduction of any influence destruc- 
tive in whole or in part of such control 
would constitute a serious setback to the 
progress of such underwriting. 

The New York Insurance Department 
accordingly has investigated the plan of 
operation of the company and the indi- 
viduals to be associated with it. 

The Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd., has 
furnished the New York Insurance De- 
partment with assurance that its standards 
of business conduct throughout the United 
States will conform to those established 
by the rating organizations and regional 
or local company conferences functioning 
in the insurance business throughout the 
country. Coupled therewith is a plege to 
observe the insurance laws of all States 
where business is transacted and not to 
engage in overhead writing of business in 
States in which the company is not li- 
censed. 

Adherence to Pledges 

This Department will insist upon com- 
plete adherence to such pledges. An insur- 
ance corporation will be permitted to hold 
a certificate of authority to do business in 
this State only so long as the possession of 
such certificates is consonant with the 
best interests of the people of this State. 

Company practices generally which af- 
fect or may affect financial stability are 
always considered in passing’ upon the 
desirability of licensing a company in this 
State. The policy of New York is to in- 
sist upon adequate rates so as to insure 
company solvency at the same time it de- 
mands reasonable rates for the protec- 
tion of policyholders. Nothing could be 
more unjust to New York policyholders 
than to compel them to pay high rates in 
order to recoup the losses resulting from 
inadequate or cut rates charged elsewhere. 
This view is likewise applicable to other 
practices which affect financial structure 
and stability. 

Under the law no question is presented 
to the Department at this time relative to 
the company’s designee as United States 
manager. In view of this the designation 
of John F. Guinness-has been hereto- 
fore accepted for filing. 

The record of the investigation leads to 
the conclusion that Stewart B. Hopps 
should not be licensed to represent the 
company as agent. Accordingly, pursuant 
to the authority vested in the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, under section 142 of 
the Insurance Law, an agent's certificate 
of authority is denied to Stevens & Hopps. 
Nothing has been presented in this in- 
quiry relative to George C. Stevens who 


is an_ insurance broker duly licensed b 
this Department. . 7 





|Disposal of Insurance Bills 
By Governor of Louisiana 


Baton Rouge, La., July 22. 

Disposing of all bills passed by the re= 

cent Legislature, Governor O. K. Allen 

has approved five more insurance meas- 

| ures and has vetoed five others. The bills 
approved are as follows: 


Act 116, H. 549. Proposing an amendment 
to the constitution setting aside the pro- 
ceeds of insurance taxes the Louisiana 
| State University. 
; Act 158, H. 361. Permitting foreign insur- 
|@nce companies to deposit bonds of the State 
| Or its subdivisions in lieu of surety bonds. 

Act 169, S. 244. Repealing the laws requir- 
ing the publication of reports by insurance 
companies. 

Act 195, S. 148. Amending the act provid- 
ing insurance Sompenes which issue polie 
cies without medical examination shall walve 
their right to claim foreifture in cases 
misrepresentation by providing that the pro- 
visions shall not apply in cases of rein- 
statement. 

Act 227, H. 608. Providing for the appoint- 
ment of receivers of foreign insurance com- 
panies doing business in Louisiana. 

The following insurance measures were 
vetoed by the Governor: 

H. 513. Providing for the enforcement of 
the retaliatory provisions affecting insurance 
companies when the State in which any 
company is domiciled imposes a tax greater 
than that imposed by Louisiana. “The pres- 
ent law makes adequate provision for the 
bringing of these suits,” the Governor said. 


or 





| 


S. 15. Fixing venue in casulty insurance 
cases optional with complainant. 
| H. 91. Permitting mutual insurance com- 


anies with capital equal to that required 
or companies organized under stock plan to 
transact all kinds of business permitted to 
stock companies. 


| S. 1. Amending the act regulating indus. 
| trial life insurance companies. 4 

| . 47. Authorizing fraternal 

societies to issue life insurance policies 


the lives of children, 
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- Interstate Commerce Commission 
_ Endorses Four-trunk Line Proposal 





Wabash-Seaboar System Eliminated From 
Program for Consolidating Railways 
| In Eastern Territory 





PPROVAL of the four-party plan for consolidation of the eastern. railroads, 


modified in several respects from the 


proposals submitted by the railroad execu- 


es, was announced July 21 by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
wn summary of the Commission’s report, including the allocations as now ap- 
proved, was printed in the issue of July 22.) The report follows in full text: 


Chairman Porter: On Dec. 9, 1929, 


we 
adopted and published a plan for the con- 
solidation of the railway properties of the 


least as favorable as that of all of the other 
Class I properties combined. Actual consoll- 
dation is voluntary, and if the fruits of con- 





continental United States into a limited num- | solidation are to be realized within the not 


¢ required by section 5 (5) of 
the Interstate, Comm % Consolidation | taken 


the Interstate Commerce Act. 
of Railroads, 159 I. C. C. 522. 


oplication. filed on Oct. 3, 1931, of 
oP rpaitinn Railroad teal. “of | 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company, New 
York Central Railroad Company, and Penn- 


the Baltimore & Ohio 


subject and to change and modify, in certain 
lan so adopted and published, 
is proceeding for further hear- 
ing and afforded the applicants and all others | maj 
interested an opportunity to be heard for or 
against said application, and upon matters 
properly connected therewith, for the purpose 
of determining, in accordance with the fore- 
going section of the law, what if any changes 
or modifications in our = Noa ry 1 Nan 

: n that a - 
ae sbend cs made io prowaiite the Mublic |/no serious suggestion that they should not} 


Tespects, the 
we reopened t 


interest. 


A number of objections, principally to par- | 
ticular phases of the application, were pre-| 
sented, most of them supported by detailed 
We have given careful considera- 
tion to the evidence presented, and have had | 


evidence. 


the benefit of oral argument. 


}too distant future, this condition must be 
| into consideration in formulating a 
| permanent plan. 

Aside from the lines controlled by the two 
major systems named, there are in this terri- 
tory approximately 32,000 miles of railroad. 


| Having in mind oun ieee ae Serene S| 
o reopen the/ workable plan which is in accord w e | 
ee re ge lg we |law, the problem seems to be how to build | 


| those remaining properties into systems which 
| will be as nearly equal as may be to the two 
or systems now in being. 

| In addition to those two “major systems 
| there are now in this territory two other sys- 
| tems, which have shown considerable 
|strength, the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
| Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate. Those sys- 
|tems now own or control approximately 20,- 
|000 miles of road, and this record contains 


| be continued. 


Proposed Fifth System 
| Declared Uneconomical 


| 


Of the remainder of about 13,000 miles un-| 
‘affiliated with any of the four systems named, | 


Our plan of 1929 provides for seven systems | about 30 per cent consists of short lines which | 
in the territory, generally speaking, east. of | can not be helpful in building strong systems, | 
the Mississippi River-and north of the Ohio | and about 17 per _cent of terminal lines or} 


and Potomac Rivers, including parts of Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, referred to as eastern 
territory. 

Systems Nos. 1 and 2 are in New England 
territory, except that the so-called bridge 
lines allocated to those systems are, in whole 
or in rt, in trunk-line territory, namely, 
the Delaware & Hudson ‘Company, now ‘the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corporation, in 
system No. 1, Boston & Maine, and the New 
York, Ontario & Western Railway Company, 
the Lehigh & Hudson River Railway Com- 
pany, and the Lehigh & New England Rail- 
road Company in system No. 2, New Haven. 


For the remainder of eastern territory our 

lan provides for five systems, namely, No. 3, 

lew fork Central; No. 4, Pennsylvania; No. 5, 
Baltimore & Ohio; No. 6, Chesapeake & Ohio- 
Nickel Plate; and No. 7, Wabash-Seaboard. 

The application before us asks that we 
modify our plan for eastern territory, exclud- 
ing New England, so as to provide for four 
instead of five systems, and that this be ac- 
complished by eliminating system No. 7 and 
reallocating the railway properties now as- 
signed to that system among systems Nos. 3 
to 6, inclusive, and modifying in certain re- 
spects the allocations to the other systems in 
eastern territory, in a manner agreed upon 
by the applicants and set forth in detail in 
their application. 


Holds Four Systems 


Are in Public Interest 


We proceed first, therefore, to a deter- 
mination of whether the public interest 
would be best served by four systems instead 
of five systems in eastern territory, excluding 
New England. 

The record now before us shows that no 


steps have been taken by any one with the 
object of carrying into effect system No. 7 as 


planned by us, and no one appeared at the 
further hearing in favor of that system. Since 


| of so-called New England bridge lines. This | 
| leaves less than 7,000 miles of railway, most 
‘of which so lacks coordination that to build) 
;out of thése remaining properties a fifth sys- | 
| tem which would have the necessary physicai | 
and financial strength to serve the public) 
|efficiently and economically in competition 
with the other four systems already wholly 
|or partly in being is impossible. 


| . We believe that the public interest will be 
| best served by grouping the railways in east- | 
{ern territory, excluding New England, into| 
|four systems, each having adequate main 
stems between the Atlantic seaboard and the 
| Middle West, reaching a majority of the 
|large producing and consuming centers of 
| the territory, having the necessary physical 
and financial strength to serve the public 
efficiently and economicaly and to coordi- 
| mate their services with other modern means 
|of transportation, and which will be so con- 
| structed as to preserve healthful competition 
|and maintain, as far as practicable, the exist- 
| ing routes and channels of trade and com- 
;merce. We are of the opinion that the four 
systems proposed by the applicants, modified 
in the respects hereinafter noted, will achieve 
those objectives. 


Widespread objection from State and city 
authorities, shippers’ organizations, and car- 
riers in southern territory and in Indiana, 
from the Chicago, Ill., Board of Trade, and 
from several railroad brotherhoods was made | 
against the proposed allocation by the ap- 
plicants of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway Company, referred to as 
the Monon, to system No. 5, Baltimore & Ohio. 

In our plan this property is allocated one- 


half to system No. 5. and the other half) 
equally and jointly to system No. 8, Atlantic 


Coast Line, and system No. 9, Southern. On 
Dec. 16, 1931, the Southern Railway Com- 
pany, the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


Company, and the Monon filed an application | 
asking that the entire interest in the Monon | 
be allocated, equally and jointly, to systems 


in changing the allocation of this road. 

The Lehigh & Hudson River is a necessary 
adjunct of the proposed Baltimore & Ohio 
system, so as to afford the latter a direct con- 
nection with the New. Haven. The Readin 
and Central Railroad of New Jersey, both 0 
which are allocated to system No. 5, now own 
about 40 per cent of the capital stock of this 
property. A large portion of the New England 
traffic of the Baltimore & Ohio now moves 
over the Lehigh & Hudson River, and it is 
desirable that such traffic should continue 
to avoid, so far as practicable, the congested 
Harlem River gateway. 

We believe t this property will be of 
greater use to the public as a part of system 
No. 5 than as a part of any New England 
system, should any such become a fact. Ac- 
cordingly, we shall reallocate the Lehigh &| 
Hudson River to system No. 5. 

The Lehigh & New England reaches into 
the southern anthracite-coal field of Penn- 
sylvania and runs to Campbell Hall, N. Y., 
although its main-line operation extends be-; 
yond to a connection with the New Haven at 
Maybrook, N. Y. Branch lines extend to 

, Nesquehoning, Slatington, Catasauqua, Allen- 
| town, Bethlehem, Bath, and Martin’s Creek, Pa. 


Gateway Line Allocated 
To All Four Systems 


While it originates considerable anthracite | 
coal and cement, it is and must remain pri- 
} marily a bridge carrier. It connects west of 
| Maybrook with nine carriers, a greater num- 
| ber than is afforded directly or by means of a 
| bridge line, at any other New England gate- 
way. These connections are with one or more 
important carriers in each of the four sys- 
tems herein approved by us for eastern ter- | 
ritory, excluding New England. | 

It is of unusual importance, therefore, as a 
| gateway to New England for all of those sys- 
tems. The percentage of increase, 1929 over 
1922, in loaded cars interchanged at Maybrook | 
by this road was greater than that during) 
the same period at any other important New) 
England gateway. We believe that the public 
interest will be best served by allocating the 
Lehigh & New England in equal parts to the | 
four systems. | 

The Delaware & Hudson is the most im-| 
portant of the New England bridge carriers. | 


Atlantic seaboard. We do not feel warranted 





| It connects at the southwestern end with one | 
| or more of the lines in each of the four sys- | 
| tems as herein approved, reaches the Boston | 


& Maine at Mechanicville, N. Y., and the Bos- 
ton & Albany at Albany, N. Y., and extends | 
northerly along Lake Champlain to Rouses | 
Point, N. Y., where connection is made with 
Canadian lines. 

This property will be more vital to System 
No. 1, if two New England systems are to be) 
formed, than would be any of the other 
bridge lines to System No. 2. On the other 
hand, if one New England system is to be} 
the ultimate for the railway properties of that 
territory, it would seem that the Delaware &| 
Hudson could best serve the public interest if | 
it were owned jointly by the four systems. 


The uncertainty with respect to the New 
England situation reflects itself upon this 
property in such degree that we feel impelled 
for the present to leave it without allocation 
to any other system. Accordingly, the prop- 
erties of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad | 
Corporation and the short-line connections al- 
located with it in our plan of 1929 will be 
left for the present as an independent system. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company owns 
15.52 per cent and the Pennroad Corporation 
7.27 per cent, or a total of 22.79 per cent in| 
the voting stock of the New Haven. The! 
Pennroad Corporation owns 19.25 per cent of | 
the Boston Railroad Holding Company, all of | 
the voting stock of which is owned by the 
New Haven, owns 26.18 per cent, or a total 
of 45.43 per cent, of the voting stock of the 
Boston & Maine. 

We are asked to approve the pending appli- 
cation only if and when the stock so held is; 
deposited with trustees under our control and | 
thus insure absolute freedom in settling the 
New England railroad problem. 

It seems to us very clear that no plan for | 
the allocation of the New England railroads | 

ich would permit system No. 4 to acquire 
both the Boston & Maine and the New Haven 
can be devised which would not tend to de- 
stroy existing competition at New England 
gateways, dry up existing routes and channels 
of trade and commerce between New England 
and other parts of the country, and in effect 
monopolize the traffic of an important secflon | 
of the United States, contrary to the require- 
ments of section 5(4) of the law. 





|erm shore of Lake Ontario, is served by the 


| would be served by only one system. Under 


| the four proposed systems would be served | 


area in which the Elgin o tes. This ter- 
minal line is now independent of any of the 
trunk lines and furnishes equal facilities and 
services to all. The Chicago industrial area 
served by the Elgin is also served, directly or 
indirectly, by every one of the trunk lines 
reaching Chicago from the East, South, West, 
and North. 

Each one of the systems to which those 
trunk lines are allocated has the right to ex- 

t equal opportunity to reach and serve the 
ndustrial area reached by the Elgin. This 
would be im ible if this property were 
allocated to the eastern systems. We adhere 
to our statement with t to terminal 
properties made in the prior report. 

e there said, among other things, that 
“all. terminal properties should be thrown 
open to all users on fair and equal terms so 
that every industry on whatever rails located 
shall have access to all lines radiating from 
that terminal, and every line carrier reaching 
that terminal shall similarly have access to 
all terminal tracks within the terminal area.” 
For the purpose of oes that objective 
we shall leave the Elgin, along with other 
purely terminal properties, without specific 
allocation at this time. 

Oswego, N. Y., a growing port on the east- 


New York, Ontario & Western, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, hereinafter called 
the Lackawanna, and the New York Central. 
Under our plan the former is allocated to 
system No. 2, and the Lackawanna to sys- 
tem No. 6, thus giving to Oswego the com- 
petition of three systems. In the proposal of 
the applicants all of the roads serving this 
port would be consolidated into system No. 3. 

As previously stated, Oswego interests | 
strongly object to the pro d allocation of 
the New York, Ontario Western to the 
New York Central. For the reasons stated, 
that road will be left as it is, with system |! 
No. 2. Oswego further suggests that the 
Lackawanna be allocated to system No. 5 or 
to system No. 6, in either event trackage 
rights to be given to the New York Central 
over the portions of the Lackawanna neces- 
ay to give it access to the anthracite coal 

elds. 

If the Lackawanna is placed in system No. 
5. then Oswego suggests that system No. 6 
as proposed be given trackage rights over 
the New York Central for 16 miles from Ster- 
ling Junction, N. Y., where it connects ‘with 
the Lehigh Valley to Oswego, thus giving to 
that port the service of four systems. 

Syracuse, N. Y., presents objection to the| 
applicant’s plan in so far as it affects that 
community in many respects similar to the 
objection offered by Oswego. Syracuse is 
served by the New York Central and the 
Lackawanna. Under the proposed plan it 


that plan no other industrial area of the 
size of Syracuse in the territory served by 


by only one system. 

Syracuse suggests that the lines of the 
Lackawanna extending from Binghamton, N. 
Y., where junction is made with the main 
line of the Zrie, to Oswego and Utica, N. Y., 
be allocated to system No. 6. This would af- 
ford competitive service to the Port of Os- 
wego and to the important points of Syra- 
cuse and Utica. 

In addition, Syracuse, suggests that the 
Auburn, N. Y., lime of the New York Central 
extending for 102 miles from Syracuse through 
Auburn, Seneca Falls, Geneva, and Canan- 
daigua to Rochester, N. Y., be allocated to 


| Hagerstown, and Elkins, W. Va., object to the 


| to system No. 5 his road would deem it nec- 





system No. 4, thereby giving the Pennsylvania 
entrance into both Rochester and Syracuse. 


| This suggestion is strongly opposed by the 


communities now served by the Auburn line. 


Syracuse and Oswego 


Protests Considered 


We have given careful consideration to the | 
evidence relating to the~proposals affecting 
Syracuse and Oswego. We are convinced that 


| the requirements of the statute would not be} 


met by taking away from a community of the! 
size of Syracuse the competition of two 
strong roads and leaving it with only one 
system. 

We believe, however, that competition will 
be fully preserved and existing routes and 
channels of trade and commerce maintained | 
to the extent required by the public interest | 
if the branch of the Lackawanna extending 
from Chenango Forks, N. Y., through Syracuse 
to Oswego is allocated to system No. 6, to- 
gether with trackage rights to the latter sys- | 
tem over the Lackawanna between Bingham- 
ton and Chenango Forks. 


This modification of the applicants’ plan 
will not materially affect the value of the 


|roads their capacity could be materially in- 
| creased and the danger of future congestion 


|tal tonnage of the Western Maryland, and 


|of the Western Maryland to syst¢m No. 5 do 


our plan was published the Wabash and the nos g and 9. 
Seaboard Air Line, which form in large part 
the backbone of that system, have been placed 
in the hands of receivers. 

Aside from financial instability, there have 


The foregoing interests unanimously sup-} 
port this application. No evidence in support 
of the allocation of the Monon to system No. 

arisen grave doubts whether in other respects | 5» °F vad any other of - os ee ee 

system No. 7 would fulfill the requirements of Beene oe eee totes shen tees 
the statute. The principal railroads included | Of the te ' “ey crane bac talon Gael 
in the system appear to lack desirable coordi- | Ot the inten eee = ao ee pla 
nation, important existing routes and channels | Steps toward 3 ee = oven pel pied 
of trade and commerce, particularly between | Ship status of the Monon line that 
the South and the North, would be quite cer- | the owners s eee were willing tha 

tain to be displaced by circuitous and less, 5Uch steps shou u . 

efficient or desirable routes, over which the The Southern and the Louisville & Nash- 

cost of transportation would be substantially ville have been since July 1, 1902, and are 

greater than over competitive routes, and the at present joint and equal owners of y3.4 per 
total additional capital investments which cent of the common stock and 77.4 per cent 
would be necessary to insure adequate con-|of the preferred stock of the Monon. The 
nections between the various properties and | importance of the Monon in the maintenance 
adequate track and terminal facilities for the|of a healthy competition between the North 
principal routes upon which the system as and the South, and the consequent desir- 
planned would have to depend would be pro-/| ability of keeping open existing routes and 
hibitive. channels of trade and commerce between 

The only effort since our plan was*pub- those two sections of the country, have con- 
lished to form a fifth system in this territory| vinced us that this property should remain 
was made by the Wabash, which at one time| with its present ownership, and we_ shall 
applied for a modification of our plan so as| modify our plan and allocate the Monon 
. to provide for a so-called Wabash system, equally to systems Nos. 8 and 9. 

which excluded the Norfolk & Western, the four systems proposed by the appli- 

Seaboard Air Line. and the Chesapeake & aati would wens tee four so-called New 

Ohio of Indiana, all of which are included in England bridge lines. The New York, On- 

our system No. 7. That application was with-|tario & Western would be allocated to system 

drawn. : No. 3, the Lehigh & Hudson River to system 
With exceptions later to be noted, and which | No 5, and the Delaware & Hudson and Le- 
may be regarded as more or less of a local high & New England jointly to the four sys- 


nature, the only objection presented to @| tems. As previously stated, all of these bridge 
4-system plan in eastern territory, excluding | jines are now allocated to one or the other 


New England, comes from the Wabash. f the two New England systems. 
That objection took the form of a state- ’ . . ” 

ment defining the position of that road to be 

that there should be no reallocation of east- 


ern railways involving developments from our rr} 
plan in so far as that plan affirms the allo- Divided on Proposal 


cations sought by the withdrawn application Vigorous opposition to the proposed alloca- 
of the Wabash, a copy of which made a part tion of one or all of the bridge lines devel- 
of the record in this proceeding. No evidence! oped from the New England States, except 
Was afforded in support of the allocations; Rnode Island, from the cities of Boston, 


New England Interests 


| Lackawanna for the purposes intended by the 
New York Central, and will be of great bene- 
fit to the principal communities now jointly | 
served by the branch of the Lackawanna re- 
ferred to and the New York Central. Utica 
| is now served by the New York Central sys- 
plan on Dec. 9,/tem, the Lackawanna, and the New York, 
suet 2 ae. and under this modifica- 
tion it will, like Syracuse, have the benefit 
or any others that may be formed, ma rop- | 
erly perform the functions intended wy "Son. i “—. Me eee 
gress and that competition may be preserved | e applicants would allocate the Chesa- 
as required, they must be independent in fact | Pe@ke Western Railway to system No. 4 and | 
as well as in name. The continuation or ac- | ‘®@ Valley Railroad Company to system No. | 
quisition of intersystem interests directly or | 5. Under our plan the former is allocated to| 
indirectly through holding companies, stock | system No. 7 and the latter to system No. 5. | 
ownership, or otherwise, will be inconsistent | The Chesapeake Western extends for 37 miles | 
with the independence necessary to true | Westward from Elkton through Harrisonburg | 
competition. Carriers will, therefore, be ex-|t0 Mount Solon, Va. It connects with the 
pected to observe this requirement in sub- Norfolk é& Western st Hikton, and with ae | 
mitting proposals for consolidations and to | — and the Valley Railroad at Harrison- | 
coopera Ss 3 ta s 
We ar Banal “a hbo | The Valley extends for 62 miles in a south- 
and {it will be adhered to in passing upon | erly direction from Harrisonburg through | 
eppplications submitted to us for consolida- | Staunton to Lexington, Va. It connects with 
tions or acquisitions looking toward the con- | the Southern and Chesapeake Western at Har- | 
summation of the modified plan for eastern risonburg, with the main line of the Chesa- | 
territory, excluding New England, herein ap- peake & Ohio at Staunton, and with the 
proved. pa branch of that road at East 
If trunk-line penetration should be later : | 
deteridinad ar for New England there is| . The Chesapeake Western and the Harrison- 
reason to believe that New England inter-|>U%S and Staunton chambers of commerce 
ests would prefer to have the New Haven, | {@Vor the operation by the same system of 
at least in part, go to system No. 4. both the Chesapeake Western and the Valley, | 
In view of the fact, if our modified final preferably by system No. 4, or by system No. | 
plan herein approved is consummated, that | >: be Lexington and Rockbridge County | 
system "No. 4 will be relatively “larger and | chambers, of commerce and otner interests in | 
stronger than any of its competing systems, ley to system No. 6. 


we are not at all certain, however, that the | 
. , | We believe that the Chesapeake Western 
public interest would permit that system to will be best able to serve the public con-| 


ind aio ee in any New Eng-| cerned if it is made # part of the same system | 
to which the Norfolk & Western is allocated. | 


Proposed Trunk Lines 
Would Be Independent | 


| 
In announcing our final 
1929, we said: 


“In order that the systems herein proposed, 


Of the total of approximately 57,000 miles 
allocated to the four systems under the modi- | The Valley Railroad has been operated by the 
fied plan, about 31.5 per cent is allocated to | Baltimore & Ohio for many years at a deficit. 
the Pennsylvania system, as compared with | It is disconnected from any line owned or| 
24.5 per cent to the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel | Proposed to be owned by the Baltimore &| 
Plate, 23.7 per cent to the New York Cen-| Ohio, the latter road extending down the 


;such a~route and none of them has been 


{it is proposed to leave with system No. 6, 


Specified in that appl<tion. 


Mass., Providence, R. I., and Oswego, N. Y., 


The provisions of the law respecting the the Delaware & Hudson, the Lehigh & New 
consolidation of the railway properties of the | England, the Boston Port Authority, and nu- 
country into a limited number of systems give| merous shippers and shippers’ organizations 


expression to what we must regard as the 


settled policy of the Congress. 


in New England. The great majority of these 
New England interests are divided into two 


In. giving consideration to any application groups. 


for modification of the plan adopted by us, ’ , > 
just as in the original formulation of the With the possible excl 
keep 
in mind the requirements that competition 
must be preserved as fully as possible and, 
wherever practicable, the existing routes and | 
trade and commerce must be 
subject to those require- 
systems must be so ar- 
Tanged that the cost of transportation as be- 
tween competitve systems and as related to 
the values of the properites through which | 


plan, we must under those provisions, 


channels of 
maintained; 
ments, 


and, 
the several 


the service is rendered 
far as practicable, so t 


One favors a single New England system, 
usion of the Boston & 
Albany and the Canadian lines. The other 
favors trunk-line penetration of New England 
by the allocation of all of the New England 
railways, excepting the Canadian lines, re- 
spectively, to the four systems here proposed 
for the balance of eastern. territory. 

Those who belong to the first group, to- 
gether with the city of Boston and the Bos- 
ton Port Authority, ask that the bridge lines 
remain allocated as they are until the New 
England railroad problem can be further 


shall be the same, s0| heard and definitely settled, and that the 
hat those systems can| pennsylvania Railroad Company and its affil- 


employ uniform rates in the movement of|jated Pennroad Corporation be required to 


competitive traffic and, under efficient man- 


agement, earn substantially the same: 


dispose of or trustee their stock holdings in 


rate | the Boston & Maine and the New Haven as a 


of return upon the value of their respective | condition precedent to our approval of* the 


railway properties. 


Transportation Rates 
Affected by Competition 


It is evident that the competition which the England. 
Congress desires to have preserved is health- 


ful competition, because any 
competition can not be in the public interest 
and that, since the public interest 


balance of the application. 

Those who belong to the second group ask 
approval of the applicants’ plan, including 
the part of it relating to the bridge lines, 
provided that such approval be given with the 
view of extending the trunk lines into New 
All of the objecting New England 
interests agree with Oswego that the applica- 


other kind of/| tion should not be approved in so far as it 
,| asks the reallocation of the New York, On- 
is para- 


tario & Western from system No, 2 to system 


mount, any existing routes and channels of | No. 3. 


trade and commerce which promote unhealth- 


ful competition need not be maintained. 


The city of Boston and the Boston Port 
Authority further ask that our action on this 


Obviously, also, the costs of transportation | application be deferred until the entire New 


as between competitive systems, their efficiency 


in management, 


and therefore the rates of | °. 
transportation wihch they carry, are affected 


England problem can be heard and disposed 
The Delaware & Hudson asks that it be 
permitted to remain in system No. 1, and the 


by the financial stability of the respective | Lehigh & New England wishes to be allocated. 


systems. 


ering the applications before us. 


Since the publication of our plan in 1929, 
and more especially in the consideration of 
it has be- 
that no work- 
able plan of consolidation in conformity with . , 
the law can be devised which calls for more | further 


the evidence upon 
come 


this record, 
increasingly apparent 


than four systems in eastern territory, 
cluding New’ England. 


tc one another, own or control almost 


haif of the entire railroad mileage in this 
territory. 
They control an even greater proportion of 


the irable mileage. Generally 


systems, with exceptions later to be 


not been criticized by any one. 


Im 1930 those properties earned more than 


These considerations weighed with 
us in the formulation of our final plan and, 
because and very material changes in the na- 
ture of the competition which confronts the | 
railroads, particularly in eastern territory, they 
must be given even greater weight in consid- 


ex- 
Two large and pow- 
erful system, the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central, already in existence, fairly equal 
one- 


speaking, 
the railway properties controlled by these two 


if at all, to a single system 

The subject of consolidating the railroads 
into a limited number of systems was re- 
opened by us only with respect to the rail- 
roads in eastern territory, excluding New Eng- 
land, which are embraced in the application 
here being considered. That subject has not 
been reopened with respect to the New Eng- 
land roads, and we can not rere pass upon any 


suggested modifications of our plan for those | 


roads. It seems quite evident that many 


New England interests will desire us to give! 


consideration to the New England 
problem. 

If such further consideration by us should 
be later deemed to be desirable, we are per- 
suaded that it should follow a still more in- 
tensive study of the problem by New England 
interests and agreement, if possible, among 
themselves. The possibility that application 
for such further consideration of the New 
England problem may later be filed, however, 


seems to us no sufficient reason for deferring 


noted | action upon the application before us. 
and which if otherwise allocated would make 
mo material change in the picture are fairly 
well coordinated and upon this record have 


The New York, Ontario & Western is a 
necessary link in an important route connect- 
ing the Port of Oswego on Lake Ontario with 
the Port of Boston in connection with the New 
Haven. This property would add little; if any, 


55 per cent of the total net railway operating | strength to any trunk-line system, but it has 


das 


ome from all of the 





I roads in this 
itory, and their rate of return was at rail route between the. Great. Lakes andthe! 


“roat possibilities as a part of the shortest 


tral, and 20.3 per cent to the Baltimore & Shenandoah Valley only to Strasburg Junc-| propose to allocate jointly to systems Nos, 4 


Ohio. 


The Pennsylvania system will not only pre- 
dominate in size but most likely in finaricial 


strength, for the properties allocated to it | over the Southern from Strasburg Junction to | located by us. 


earned in 1929 and 1930 a greater annual re- 
turn on the investment therein by about 0.5 
per cent than was earned on the properties 
allocated to any of its competing systems. 

If the New Haven with its 2,122 miles were 
added to the Pennsylvania system without 
any addition to the Baltimore & Ohio sys- 
tem, for example, as herein planned, its mile- 
age would exceed that of the latter system 
by about 74 per cent. These circumstances 
raise grave doubt, even if trunk-line pene- 
tration is finally determined upon for New 
England, whether the Pennsylvania system 
should be permitted to retain any of its hold- | 
ings in the New Haven or in any other New 
Engiand railway property. 

If one or two purely New England systems 
should be determined upon, it would become | 
|even more imperative, in order to insure free- 
dom of carrier competition, that the Penn- 
sylvania relinquish its interests in the New 
Haven. 

We can not, of course, be unmindful of 
the possibility that at least a large portion 
of the consolidation under system No. 4 may 
be consummate before the New England 
| problem is finally settled, and in that event | 
under the law as it now stands we might 
find ourselves powerless, even with the aid 
of the courts, to require the Pennsylvania to 
relinquish its holdings in New England rail- 
roads. 


| Pennsylvania to Divest | 
New Haven Holdings 


We can not, therefore, give our approval to 
any application of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company designed and seeking to carry into 
effect any portion of so much of the proposed | 
four-system plan as relates to system No. 4, | 
unless and until that railroad company either 
has divested itself of all stock held by it both 
directly in the New Haven and indirectly | 
(through the Pennroad Corporation, the Penn- 
sylvania Company, or any similar instrumen- 
tality) in the New Haven and the Boston & 
Maine, or has placed all such stock in the 
hands of independent trustees approved by 
us as in the public interest, under suitable 
terms and conditions for voting and sale, con- 
sistent with the provisions of the act and 
with our modified final plan. 

In our final plan the Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern Railway Company was designated a ter- 
minal property and left for future allocation. 
In our report publishing that plan we ex- 
pressed our thought that consolidations should 
be accompanied by the unification of all ter- 
minal lines in the respective terminals. 

A number of distinctly terminal properties 
at points served by more than one of the | 
proposed systems are nevertheless proposed | 
by the applicants to be allocated to a par- 
| ticular system or systems short of complete 
unification. An illustration is the Elgin, 
| Joliet & Eastern, referred to as the Elgin, 
| which serves an important traffic territory in 
the Chicago district. 

Applicants propose its allocation to the four 
‘vatems jointly co as to afford to each an 


é 
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proving Modified Railroad Grouping Plan | 





can not be 
will have to content with the half interest 
now owned by the Nickel Plate. 

The Detroit & Toledo Shore Line does not 
operate a passenger service. The Baltimore 
& Ohio now operates a passenger service be- 
tween Toledo and Detroit over the Pere Mar- 
quette via Romulus and the Wabash. 

It is proposed to continue this service, 
although the application asks for trackage 
rights to system No. 5 only over the line 
of the Pere Marquette, which is 82 miles 
long as compared with 64.3 miles in connec- 
tion with the Wabash. We assume that the 
desire is to give to system No. 5 the track- 

rights necessary to continue the present 

enger service of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and trackage rights accordingly will be allo- 
cated to that system. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce asks, also, 
that system No. 5 be given trackage rights 
over the Pere Marquette from Detroit to a 
connection with the Ann Arbor at Annpere, 
Mich., so as to enable that system to com- 
pete for traffic originating in Detroit or east 
thereof destined to points on the Ann Arbor 
or across Lake Michigan. Without this addi- 
tional trackage it is evident that system No. 5 
would not be in a position to compete suc- 
cessfully for this Northwest traffic from or 
via Detroit, and we are of opinion that the 
right to its use should be granted to that 
system. 

Under our final plan the Western Maryland 
is allocated to system No. 7, Wabash-Seaboard. 
The applicants propose its allocation to sys- 
tem No. 5. Their principal reasons for this 
roposal are, first, that the Western Maryland 
orms an integral link in the so-called his- 
toric inner route via the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Cherry Run and Hagerstown, Md., the West- 
ern Maryland, Shippensburg, Pa., and the 
Reading system, and it is essential that sys- 
tem No, 5 control this inner route; and sec- 
ond, that the single-track line of the Western 
Maryland is needed as a third track for the 
Baltimore & Ohio east of Connellsville, Pa. 


Western Maryland 


Allocation Discussed 
Various commercial interests of Baltimore, 


proposed allocation of the Western Maryland. 
The Baltimore interests vigorously contend 
for three competing systems at that port and 
suggest the allocation of the Western Mary- 
land either to system No. 3 or to system No. 6. 
The Baltimore & Ohio now owns 42.8 per cent 
of the outstanding capital stock of the West- 
ern Maryland, which as a result of Interstate 
Commerce Commission v. Baltimore & O. R. 
Co., 160 I. C. C. 785, has been trusteed. 

It is generally conceded that, with the 
Reading and the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey in system No. 5, the so-called historic 
inner route via Shippensburg should be in 
the control of that system. The president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio stated of record that 
if the Western Maryland were not allocated 


essary to expend $15,000,000 to effect a con- 
nection between the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Reading at or near Shippensburg. 

In the past when traffic has been unusually 
heavy congestion has occurred east of Con- 
nelisville by reason of the fact that the lines 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, and Pittsburgh & West Virginia between 
Connellsville and Pittsburgh, Pa., are capable 
of bringing more traffic to Connellsville than 
can be expeditiously handled over the moun- 
tains by the single track of the Western | 
Maryland and the eastbound track of the 
Baltimore & Ohio operated independently. 

By coordinating the operations of the two 


removed. Because of the rugged character 
of the country through which the lines Pass, 
and particularly on the Western Maryland 
because of a single-track tunnel 3,375 feet 
long, the construction of additional tracks 
would be very expensive. 

The Western Maryland has long had a 
heavier interchange with the Baltimore & 
Ohio than with any’ other carrier. Its ton- 
nage interchanged with the Baltimore & 
Ohio constitutes over 46 per cent of the to- 


51 per.cent of the total interchanged with 

all lines. Moreover, it appears that the fa- 

cilities and terminals of this road in Balti- 

more can be coordinated and most economi- 

— operated with those of the Baltimore & 
oO. 


Those who object to the proposed allocation | 


so in the belief or hope that this property, 
in conjunction with the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia and the Wheeling & Lake Erie, can 
be developed into a thorough route between 
Baltimore and the lakes which will afford 
real competition with the other systems serv- 
ing Baltimore. 

Several attempts have been made to form 


successful. We have no reason to believe 
that such attempts in the future would be 
any more successful than have been those 
made in the past. It is our conviction that 
Baltimore will be better served by the 
strengthening of the Baltimore & Ohio, which 
has always had and will most likely continue 
to have a major interest in that city and 
port, so that its future as a strong competi- 
tor of the Pennsylvania becomes assured, 
than to afford to it a third system the com- 
petitive effect of which would be highly prob- 
lematical and thereby render less effective 
to Baltimore the one system which has done 
more, and is likely to do more, than any 
other to promote its future welfare. 


Protests of Virginia 


Groups Considered 


Under the plan as herein modified Balti- 
more will have the same number of systems 
as will Philadelphia. We believe that the 
public will be best served, and the require- 
ments of the law will be met, by the alloca- 
tion of the Western Maryland to system No. 5. | 

The State Corporation Commission of Vir- 
ginia, the State of Virginia Board of Public} 
Works, the city of Norfolk, Va., and the prop- 
erty owners committee, the latter a voluntary 
organization of representatives of the owners 
of coal properties in Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, referred to as the | 
southern fields, object to the applicants’ plan, 
particularly as it affects the Pocahontas lines. | 

The latter are the Chesapeake & Ohio, which 


as allocated by us; the Norfolk & Western, 
which it is proposed to reallocate to system 
No. 4 instead of system No. 7 as allocated | 
by us; and the Virginian, which applicants | 


urchased the Baltimore & Oniof 


tion, which is 49 miles north of Harrisonburg.| and 6, instead of to system No. 3, with a 
There is no proposal in the applicant’s plan | half interest in the branch between Mullens | 
for trackage rights to the Baltimore & Ohio|#nd Gilbert, W. Va., to system No. 6, as al-| 


Harrisonburg. If this road remained allocated | 
to system No. 5, therefore, it would be entirely | 
disconnected from the other properties of that | 
system. In view of the facts now revealed to 
us, we believe that the Valley Railroad would 
be of greatest use to the public as a feeder to 
system No. 6. 

Most of its originated traffic now moves to} 
eastern points of consumption which could 
be reached most economically over Chesa- 
peake & Ohio routes, and such an allocation 
would afford additional competition at Staun- 
ton and Harrisonburg. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Entrance Into Detroit 


The Baltimore & Ohio does not now have an | 
entrance of its own into Detroit, Mich. It op- 
erates @ passenger service to and from that | 
point over the Pere Marquette and the Wa- 
bash, but there is no Baltimore & Ohio freight 
service into Detroit. Under our plan system 
come a part of system No. 4, a half interest 
in the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton and in the 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, both of which 
reach Detroit. 

The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton is now to be- 
come a part of system No. 4, a half interest | 
in the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line is to re-| 
main with system No. 5, and in addition the 
latter system is to have trackage rights over 
the Pere Marquette from Toledo to Detroit. | 

Stock ownership in the Detroit & Toledo 
Shore Line now résts with the Nickel Plate 
and the Grand Trunk Western, the latter 
owned by the Canadian National. The half | 
interest of the Nickel Plate is to go to system 
No. 6 and the acquisition of the other half 
is to be attempted by system No. 5 from the 
Grand Trunk Western. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce is not sat- 
isfled with this arrangement. It desires that | 
the Baltimore & Ohio acquire at least a half! 
interest in one of the Detroit-Toledo lines so 
that some degree of competition between that 
system and the other major systems serving | 
Detroit may be assured In the fear that 
the Baltimore & Ohio will not be able to 
acquire the interest of the Grand Trunk 
Western, it urges that the half interest in 
the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line now owned | 
by the Nickel Plate be allocated to system | 
No. 5 in the event that the interest of the 
Grand Trunk Western cannot be purchased. | 

The Pere Marquette is allocated to system 
No. 6, and no change is proposed in that al- 
location. The Detroit-Toledo line of that 
carrier extends through Plymouth, Mich., and 
is quite circuitous. It has trackage rights, 
however, over the Wabash between Romulus, | 
Mich., and Detroit, which it is proposed to 
continue. The latter route is about 12 miles | 
shorter than the line of the Detroit & Toledo 
| Shore Line and would seem to be ample for | 
| the needs of system No. 6. 

We see no reason, therefore, for not allo- 
| cating the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line to! 
system No, 5, with the understanding, of 
course. as the law now stands, that if the 





| matter how large, and that it should be left | 


| proposed chiefly because 
| stroy competition between the northern car- 


| was able to maintain itself, the requirement 


| Strong and Weak Roads 


| stronger than the average of the weaker roads 


These protestants oppose the allocation of 
the Pocahontas lines to any systems, and 
insist that they should be left independent. 
They contend that the Chesapeake & Ohio is 
sufficiently strong financially to maintain 
itself in competition with other systems no 


as a separate system; that the Norfolk & 
Western and Virginian are also sufficiently 
strong financially to furnish adequate trans- 
portation, but if any change is to be made! 
in these two roads it should be by allocating 
to the Norfolk & Western that portion of | 
the Pennsylvania ‘from Columbus to San- 
dusky, Ohio, and to the Virginian the Ka-| 
nawha & Michigan and the Toledo & Ohio! 
Central, now parts of the New York Central | 
system, which would afford both of these! 
Pocahontas lines through routes between the 
lakes and tidewater. | 

They are opposed to the consolidation as 
it would (a) de-| 


riers serving the northern bituminous-coal 
fields, on the one hand, and the Pocahontas | 
lines serving the southern bituminous-coal | 
fields, on the other; (b) destroy the Virginia 
ports at Hampton Roads because the systems 
as proposed would have a predominating in- 
terest in other and competing ports; and (c) 
not maintain so far as practicable existing 
routes and channels of trade. The evidence 
in support of the contentions made by these 
protestants has had our careful consideration. 

The argument that a particular road is| 
financially strong enough to warrant the/| 
belief that it could compete successfully with | 
any other systems which might be formed is | 
inconsistent with the consolidation pro- 
visions of the law, for if each carrier in east- 
tern territory, excluding New England, which 
has shown relatively good earnings in recent 
years were to be allowed to as many sepa- 
rate systems upon the ground that each! 


that the several systems shall be so arranged 
that the cost of transportation as between 
competitive systems shall be the same, so; 
far as practicable, so that the systems can 
employ uniform rates on competitive traffic 
ane under efficient management earn sub- 
stantially the same rate of return upon the 
value of their railway properties, would be 
impossible of fulfillment. 


Allocated to Each System 


The primary purpose of consolidation, as 
we understand it, is to effect, subject to cer- 
tain requirements as to preservation of com-| 
petition and of existing routes, where prac- 
ticable, an amalgamation between the weak 
and the strong roads so as to produce 
systems which, while perhaps not as strong as 
some of the existing properties, will be 


to be consolidated; and there is no conceiv- 
able way by which that objective may be at- 





tained except by allecating to the same sys- 
‘om both strong and weal: reads. 


opportunity to reach and serve .the industmail , interest of the Grand Trunk Western therein;|. It requires no demonstration in this: report | 
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Carriers in New England Excepted 


From Regional Unification Ruling 





Monon and Seaboard Roads Also Are Left Un- 
allocated in Opinion by Majority 


Of Federal Commission 





that system No. 6 as herein modified by us 
would be relatively too weak to meet the fe- 
quirements of the systems were the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio allocated elswhere. While the 
financial strength of the Norfolk & Western 
is not indispensable to system No. 4, we be- 
lieve that the greatest use of that property 
can be made and the interests of the public 
best served by its allocation to that system. 
We are not persyaded that the public in- 
terest will suffer if the control of the rate 
structures from the northern and southern 
coal fields, and at Hampton Roads and the 
ports of New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more are placed in the same systems, so long 
as those systems are genuinely: competitive, it 
is this latter consideration which has given 
us the most concern with respect to these 
Pocahontas lines. We are satisfied that healthy 
competition will not be preserved as fully as 
possible if the ports of Hampton Roads and 
the southerly fields are served by less than 


three systems in eastern territory. 


The allocation of the Virginian jointly to 
systems Nos. 4 and 6 would leave Hampton 
Roads and the principal southern coal fields 
with only two eastern systems, and one of 
those a system whose chief interest always 
has been in the northern fields and in the 
pot or ports principally competitive with 

ampton Roads. Moreover, the allocation of 
this property to its principal competitors 
would unnecessarily stifle competition. 

That the Virginian is highly competitive 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk 
é& Western, and that such competition if dis- 
continued would injure important shipping 
interests now served by two or more of the 
Pocahcntas lines, is definitely established 
upon this record. See also Control of Vir- 
ginian Ry. 117 I. C. C. 67, and Virginian Ry. 
Co. Extension, 162 I. C. C. 552. 

In the latter proceeding we permitted the 
Virginian to construct an extension of its 
line, by bridge across the Kanawha River, 
from Deepwater, W. Va., to a int of con- 
nection with the Kanawha & Michigan, with 
the object of effecting a direct physical con- 
nection between, and thus uniting, two prop- 
erties which, in accord with our final plan of 
consolidation theretofore adopted, are to be- 
come parts of one system. The route via 
Deepwater and the New York Central thus 
— established should be continued in full 
vigor. 

One of the important grounds upon which 
rests the claim of applicants that the modi- 
fications of our plan which they propose 
would promote the public interest is that 
eacm of the proposed four systems would have 
access to sources of fuel supply, as well as 
participation to a large extent in the com- 
mercial distribution of coal. 

Under the proposed plan of the applicants, 
based upon the tonnage for 1930, the respec- 
tive system percentages of the total bitumi- 
nous-coal tonnage originated and terminated 
would be, approximately, 8.4 and 20.9, re- 
spectively, for the New York Central, 38.3 and 
32.4 for the Pennsvivania, 20.3 and 20.6 for 
the Baltimore & Ohio, and 33.0 and 26.1 for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate. The 
low percentage of tonnage originated by the 
New York Central and the wide disparity be- 
tween the percentages of originated and ter- 
minated tonnage for that system are at once 
apparent. 


Coal Tonnage Shipped 
By Virginian Cited 


An improvement in this respect is highly 
desirable. In 1930 the Virginian originated 
9,269,452 tons and terminated 4,685,853 tons of 
bituminous coal. The addition of this ton- 
nage to that of the proposed New York Cen- 
tral system. and excluding from the Balti- 
more & Ohio system the tonnage originated 
and terminated by the Monon, would result 
in approximate percentages of originated and 
terminated tonnage as follows: 13.1 and 23.5 
for the New York Central, 36.2 and 31.3 for 
the Pennsylvania, 19.9 and 20.2 for the Balti- 
more & Ohio, and 30.8 and 25.0 for the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio-Nickel Plate. 

The foregoing considerations are convincing 
to us that the allocation in our final plan 
of the Virginian to system No. 3 should not 
be modified, except as will presently appear 


with respect to a half interest in the Gilbert 
branch. 


In our final plan a half interest in the| 


branch of the Virginian from Mullens to Gil- 
bert was allocated to system No. 6. The ex- 
tension by the Virginian of this branch to 
Gilbert was authorized by us in Construction 


by Virginian & Western Ry., 145 I. C. C. 167, | 


and it is now under construction. 

Since the publication of our final plan 
we have approved the extension of the line 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio from Surveyor to 
Edwight, W. Va., Chesapeake & O. Ry Co. 
Construction, 
completed will afford a convenient outlet for 
westbound traffic originating on and south 
of the Piney Creek branch of that road, which 
was the principal reason for allocating to 
system No. 6 a half interest in the Gilbert 
branch of the Virginian. We shall accord- 
ingly modify our plan with respect to the 
Virginian by allocating the entire property 
of this carrier to system No. 3. 

The plan of the applicants would allocate 
the Interstate Railroad to system No. 4. It 
is now allocated jointly to the Wabash-Sea 
board and the Southern systems. It operates 


a line of 60 miles in the extreme southwest- | 


ern part of Virginia, and connects with the 
Norfolk & Western, the Southern, the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio, and the Louisville & 
Nashville. 

Coal and coke constitute about 95 per cent 
of its traffic. In 1930 49 per cent of the coal 
which it originated moved east over the 
Norfolk & Western and 32 per cent over the 
Southern Railway. The coal seam which the 
Interstate serves is an extension of that 
served by the Norton branch of the Norfolk & 
Western, and on eastbound coal it is in- 
cluded in the same rate group as mines at 
the southwestern end of the Norton branch. 

The Interstate asks that it be permitted to 
remain independent, but obviously the stat- 
ute will not permit us to allocate this short 
line to a system by itself. We shall not dis- 
turb the present allocation of a half inter- 
est in this property to the Southern system, 


but shall modify our plan by allocating the | 


other half interest to system No. 4. 

Under our plan the Reading and the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, referred to as 
the Reading-Jersey Central system, are al- 
located to system No. 5, and the applicants 
do not suggest any change in this allocation. 
Philadelphia commercial organizations, rep- 
resented by their joint executive transporta- 
tion committee, however, suggest that the 
Reading-Jersey Central be not alldcated to 
any trunk-line system, but be permitted to 
remain independent as a bridge or terminal 
system for use by all of the trunk-line sys- 
tems serving Philadelphia. 

They contend that the Reading-Jersey Cen- 


Hudson Bay Port 
Expanding Traffic 


Dairy Products and Bacon Are 
Sent on Test Shipment 


Butter, eggs, cheese, bacon and other | 


products of western Canada may be 
routed in the future over the Hudson Bay 
line and the port of Churchill, according 
to a report from Trade Commissioner J. 
A, Embry, Vancouver, B. C. 

A British steamship company is con- 
sidering equipping a vessel with refrigera~- 
tor space for this service. The vessel is 


scheduled to arrive in Churchill Aug. 10 to | 


make a trial shipment back to England. 


| It is expected to carry toys, glass, china- | 
ware and other products to Manitoba and 


Saskatchewan merchants. Many trial 
shipments of other commodities are re- 
ported being made by British exporters 


to determine the profit of shipping 
through this port. 

Manitoba’s far northern port of 
Churchill is developing rapidly. Eleva- 


tors, sheds and docks are being con- 
sonstructed that will take care of a large 
number of ships. Four steamers may line 
up in a row at the new elevators, to be 
loaded in one day. The Fort William 
Flevator No. 7 loaded 5,500,000 bushels in 
six hours.—(Department of Commerce.) 


162 I. C. C. 309, which when | 


tral is strong enough to maintain itself. If 
this system must be allocated elsewhere, the 
committee prefers its. allocation jointly to 
the four systems. It objects particularly to 
the proposal to limit tht railway service 
upon which the city and port of Philadel- 
phia would have to depend to two systems. 

For reasons stated elsewhere we can not 
interpret the statute as permitting our assent 
to the proposal that a road or system such 
as the ading-Jersey Central may be allo- 
cated as an independent system simply be- 
cause it might be strong enough financially 
to maintain itself in competition with other 
systems. N6r can we approve the allocation 
of the Reading-Jersey Central jointly to the 
four systems. 


Reading-Jersey Central 


Allocation Discussed 

These roads have been closely affiliated with 
the Baltimore & Ohio for years, and they are 
essential to the latter if system No. 5 is to 
| perfect its mew more direct route between 
the north Atlantic seaboard and the West via 
Williamsport, Pa., and the Reading and to 
have entrance into New York. 

Their traffic-originating power and conse- 
;} quent financial strength are indispensable to 
| the latter system if it is to compete success- 
fully with the other systems in eastern terri- 
tory. Under the modified final plan which 
we are herein approving both Philadelphia 
and Baltimore will have the services of two 
| highly competitive systems. 

The Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 
considers the plan of the applicants as un- 
sound and contrary to the intent of Con- 
gress. It desires to remain an independent 
system and is opposed to the proposal of the 
applicants that this property be allocated 
to system No. 4. In our plan it is allocated 
to the Wabash-Seaboard system. This road 
extends from Effner, Ind., on the east through 
the important gateway of Peoria, Ill., to the 
Mississippi River at Lomax, Ill., and Keokuk, 
Iowa, on the west, 224 miles. It is primarily 
a bridge road. As indicated, in our plan the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western is allocated to the 
same system as the Wabash. 

The applicants would do likewise by allo- 
cating it to system No. 4. The Toledo, Peoria 
& Western objects to such or any allocation, 
but’ offers no aid to us in our statutory duty 
of allocating this property. We can not find 
upon this record any greater 
this property than as a part o 
and it will be so allocated. 

The Montour Railroad is proposed by the 
applicants to be allocated jointly to the four 
systems. In our final plan we regarded this 
property as a terminal line and left it unal- 
|}located. The Montour Railroad objects to 
| the proposed allocation. This property, we 
| believe, will find its greatest usefulness in 
the future as a terminal line in and around 
the Pittsburgh district, which will be served 
by all four of the trunk-line systems. Ac- 
cordingly, we shall allocate it in equal parts 
'to the four systems. 

In our final plan we did not allocate 
railway properties operated wholly by electric- 
ity, for the reason that the record in this 
proceeding made with respect to such rail- 
roads was very meager and practically no in- 
terest had been manifested therein. At the 
hearing upon the instant application several 
electric lines made request for allocation to 
one or more of the four systems proposed, 
and introduced evidence in support thereof. 

The Jamestown, Westfield & Northwestern 
| Railroad, an electric carrier of freight and 
passenger traffic, asks that it be allocoted 
jointly to the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania, or to either of those sys.<ms. 
Its line, in extreme western New York. “uns 
for about 33 miles from Jamestown, N. Y., 
served also by the Erie, along Chautauqua 
Lake to Westfield, N. Y., on Lake Erie, where 
it connects with the New York Central and 
the Nickel Plate. 


Disposition Considered 
Of Electric Carriers 


A connection is also made at Mayville, N. 
Y., at the northern end of Chautauqua Lake, 
with the Pennsylvania. Jamestown has a 
population of about 45,000, and is the second 
largest furniture manufacturing center in the 
| United States. This line is in poor financial 
condition, and Jamestown business interests 
voiced their particular concern that this road 
be continu as a strong competitor of the 
Erie at Jamestown. 

Joint rates and through routes are main- 
tained from and to Jamestown over this line 
|} to and from numerous destinations in con- 
nection with the New York Central via West- 
field and the Pennsylvania via Mayville. 
believe that the public interest will be best 
| premoted by allocating this property to sys- 
| tem No. 3. 

The Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley Rail- 
road, referred to as the Laurel line, is an 
| electric carrier of freight and passenger traffic 
| between Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. It is 
unusually well constructed, and has extensive 
terminal facilities in both Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre. It has through routes and 
joint rates and fares with the trunk lines 
reaching these terminals. It is the principal 

assenger carrier between Scranton and 

ilkes-Barre. 

The heaviest freight interchange is with the 
Lackawanna at Scranton. The Laurel line 
asks that it be allocated either with the 
| Lackawanna or the Pennsylvania,.or jointly 
| with both of those roads. Certain Scranton 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Device Aids Planes 


To Land During Fog 


ublic use for 
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Approval Given New ‘Electric 
Eye’ by Radio Commission 


A new “electric eye” device which will 
almost entirely eliminate the danger of 
landing in heavy fog at aviation fields has 
just been approved by the Federal Radio 
| Commission, it was stated orally at the 
Commission July 22. 

By means of the instrument, a plane 
can circle the field a few times, and re- 
| gardless of whether land may be seen at 
any time, the operator of the plane will 
know exactly which runway is vacant and 
which direction he should approach to 
land, it was explained. 
| The device will be put into use im- 
mediately by a large air transport com- 
| pany, it was stated. 


~| The following additional information 





was made available orally: 
| Is Tiny Transmitter 


The “eye” consists of a tiny transmitter 
using low power and ultra-high frequency, 
| which may be placed at any point on the 
| field, and from which electric rays 
|/emanate in any specified direction. By 
| listening for vibrations set up by these rays, 
| the plane pilot may follow the beam in 
toward the field and land safely under any 
weather conditions. 

The device uses the same principle as 
|the radio beacon which guides planes 
}across the continent, but is a different 
| application of the principle and has here- 
| tofore never been used other than expeir- 
mentally. 


Helps Avoid Danger 

It is believed that consistent use of the 
| instrument will avert a great danger which 
is ever present at airports. When heavy, 
thick fog envelops a landing field, it is 
often impossible for a pilot to see the 
field at all until he is within a few feet 
of the ground. Many accidents have re- 
| sulted from planes’ landing in occupied 
|runways, or even running directly into 
planes which are taking off. 

By using the device, the pilot of a land- 
ing plane circles the field once or twice, 
| picks up the beam sound, and ascertains 
whre it is heard strongest. Then, fol- 
lowing the liné«@f the strongest signal, 
|he comes down as slowly as possible, se- 
cure in the knowledge that he is ap- 
| proaching a runway ready for his landing. 
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Rail Unification 
Declared Delayed 
By Trade Status 


Senator Couzens Says Issue 
Is Academic and Asserts 
Approval of Stockholders 
May Involve Difficulty 


{Continued from Page 1.1 
securities for retirement. Or it might be 
the other way around.” 

Senator Couzens declined to discuss the 
course he will propose to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce in the next ses- 
sion of the Senate. He said he undoubt- 
edly. would give the subject some thought 
during the recess, but pointed out that 
it is more than five months until Sena- 
tors are again scheduled to be in Wash- 
ington for a permanent period of work. 
He considered unlikely, therefore, that 
anything will be done respecting the Com- 
mission’s program until after Dec. 1 with 
no immediate possibilities at that time. 


Records of Hearings 


Records of Senate and House hearings 
have given some indications of the wide 
variety of problems which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had to meet prior 
to the decision which it announced July 
21, and those hearings show, it was stated 
at the offices of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce and the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, how diverse the interests are that 
must be served. The claimed necessities 
of the various sections of the country for 
transportation service, alleged advantages 
or disadvantages resulting from the Com- 
mission’s program and the matter of a 
freight rate structure, all are matters 
which have been the basis of discussion 
before the Committees and on the floors 
of the Senate and House. In view of these 
various factors and influences, Senator 
Couzens took the position that obviously 
there would be attendant delay of longer 
duration than may now appear to be 
probable in carrying out the program. 

Total 57,000 Miles 


The four trunk line systems proposed 
to be effected by the Pennsylvania, Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, New York Central and 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads for Eastern 
territory just approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission comprise approxi- 
mately 57,000 miles of line. 

The Pennsylvania system will have 
about 18,500 miles under the proposed 
grouping, Chesapeake & OQhio, 14,000 
miles, New York Central, 13,000 miles and 
the Baltimore & Ohio, 11,500 miles. 

Based on the calendar year 1930 the 
New York Central System approved by 
the Commission will have an approxi- 
mate investment in road and equipment 
of about $2,731,538,000, the Pennsylvania 
system, $3,701,103,000, Baltimore & Ohio 
System, $2,145,686,000, and Chesapeake & 
Ohio-Nickel Plate System, $2,303,268,000, or 
a grand total investment of about $11,- 
000,000,000, according to records on file 
with the Commission. 


Revenues of $2,000,000,000 
On the same basis, operating revenues 
would range from about $462,000,000 for 
the Baltimore & Ohio to $821,000,000 for 
the Pennsylvania, or an approximate total 
for the four systems in excess of $2,- 
00¢.000,000 per year. 


Under the plan at least two of the four 


proposed systems will reach each of the 
principal North Atlantic seaports, all four 
securing an entrance into New York City. 
Also they will all have access to the prin- 
cipal commercial and manufacturing sec- 
tions of the East. 

Prior to the promulgation of the Com- 
mission’s consolidation plan of Dec. 9, 1929, 
numerous applications were before the 
Commission for the purpose of securing 
authority to acquire control by stock pur- 
chase of the rail properties comprising 
eastern territory. 


Applications Withdrawn 
Among these applicants desiring to 
q@ ‘bring about unification of Eastern rail- 
roads into a limited number of systems 
@were the Chesapeake & Ohio, Delaware & 
Hudson, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, Bal- 
timore & Ohio and Wabash railroads. The 
systems proposed by: these carriers over- 
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lapped in many instances, and upon pro- 
mulgation of the Commission’s plan were 
withdrawn, 

Since publication of the Commission's 
plen the Baltimore & Ohio is the only 
carrier which has actually proceeded to- 
ward carryinz out the terms of such plan. 
That carrier acquired control by separate 
applications, approved by the Commission, 
of the properties of the Buffalo, Rochester 
é& Pittsburgh, the Buffalo & Susquehanna, 
and the Chicago & Alton roads, all of 
which were allocated to the B. & O. in 
the Commission's plan. 


Florida Berry Rates 
Declared Excessive 


Are ‘Unjust and Unreasonable,’ 
I. C. C. Examiner Finds 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
are, and for the future will be, unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded, 
exceed or may exceed 110 per cent of cor- 
responding first-class rates constructed in 
accordance with findings 17-b, 17-d, and 
17-f, in the third supplemental report in 
the Southern Class Rate Investigation, 128 
I. C. C. 567, 599. Minimum 17,000 pounds 

(3) That the charges for standard re- 
frigeration on fresh strawberries, in car- 
loads, in express service, from points in 
Florida to destinations as stated in pre- 
ceding paragraphs (1) and (2) were, are, 
and for the future will be, unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded, exceed 
or may exceed, 85 per cent of the charges 
established for standard refrigeration of 
berries from points in Florida in freight 
service in the Refrigeration Case, supra. 

(4) That the assailed tariff provisions 
pertaining to routing restrictions, diver- 
sion and reconsignment rules and charges, 
precooling privileges and charges, and 
estimated weights are not shown to have 
been unreasonable in the past, but that 
the diversion and reconsignment charges 
are, and for the future will be, unreason- 
able to the extent that they may exceed 
$2.70 each for the third and succeeding 
diversions and reconsignments. 

(5) That the assailed rates on fresh 
strawberries, in carloads, in freight serv- 
ice, under refrigeration, from points in 
Florida to destinations as stated in para- 

‘aph (1) above, were, are, and for the 

ture will be, unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 
80 per cent of the contemporaneous first- 
class rates from and to the same points. 
Minimum 17,000 pounds. 

(6) That the assailed rates on fresh 
strawberries, in freight service, under re- 
frigeration, from points in Florida to des- 
tinations, as stated in paragraph (2) above 
were, are, and for the future will be, un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded, 
exceed or may exceed 80 per cent of the 
corresponding first-class rates constructed 
as stated in paragraph (2) above, mini- 
mum 17,000 pounds. 

(7) That complainants herein made 
shipments as described and paid and bore 









Alabama Corporations 


To Loans From Building and Loan Groups 





Montgomery, Ala., July 22. 

Warehouse companies and other domes- 
tic corporations in Alabama may become 
members of and borrow from building and 
loan associations, according to an opinion 
just given by the Attorney General, 
Thomas E. Knight, Jr., following an in- 
quiry on the point fronf Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Building and Loan Depart- 
ment, D. F. Green. 

The opinion follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: .I have your latter of June 
9, 1932. You make the following state- 
ment of facts: 

“The Huntsville Warehouse Company, 
a domestic corporation, has applied to the 
Huntsville Building & Loan Association, 
a domestic corporation, for a loan of $10,- 
000. The security proposed consists of 
real estate used in connection with the 
business of the said Huntsville Warehouse 
Company, which you consider adequate as 
security for the loan.” 

Borrowings Authorized 

The Articles of Incorporation of the 
Huntsville Warehouse Company provide 
for the corporation to borrow money and 
to give mortgages, and, among other 
powers the following: : 

“To subscribe for, hold, acquire and dis- 
pose of any stocks or other evidences of 
indebtedness of any other corporation to 
which it may become entitled.” 

Article one of the By-Laws-of the 
Huntsville Building & Loan Association 
provides as follows: 

The purpose or purposes for which it is 
formed are as follows: To afford its mem- 
bers a safe and profitable investment for 


their savings and to facilitate their acquir- 
ing homesteads, making mortgages and all 








Bank Chosen in Bay State 
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Held to Have Right 


acts and business necessary to carry out. the 
above purposes, and the association in-its 
general character shall be a mutual domestic 
building and loan association, its profits and 
losses and benefits to members, either in 
privileges or profits, shall be equalized by 
the stockholders of. the several classes of 
stock issued by the Association. 

Section One of Article Four provides: 

Any person subscribing for or in any 
other way becoming the owner of one or 
more shares of the capital stock of this 
Association shall become a member thereof 
and as such shall be entitled to all the 
benefits and privileges, and subject to all 
the liabilities and duties of membership as 
prescribed in the Constitution and By-laws 
and the laws of the State of Alabama gov- 
erning building and loan associations. 

Loans From Association Permissible 

You ask my opinion: 

“On the facts stated, is it lawful for 
the Huntsville Warehouse Company to 
become a member of the Huntsville Build- 
ing & Loan Association, and then borrow 
money from the Association?” 

In reply will say that, in my opinion, 
it is permissible under the law for the 
Huntsville Warehouse Company, a do- 
mestic corporation, to own stock in thc 
Huntsville Building & Loan Association, 
a domestic corporation, and to borrow 
money from such building and loan asso- 
ciation on such terms and conditions as 
may other stockholders in such building 
and loan association, such building and 
loan association desiring to make such 
loan. 

By section 1 of the Code of Alabama the 


|word “person” in the Code, includes a 


corporation as well as a natural person. 
Building and loan associations are pro- 
| vided for in the Cade as well as by Act 
| No. 159, approved April 9, 1931. 
Authority in Code 

Section 7015 of the Code reads as far 
as pertinent to your question as follows: 





For Liquidation Purposes 


Boston, Mass., July 22. 
State Bank Commissioner Arthur Guy, 
has decied to use one banking institution 


as a depository for all the securities held 
by the 18 savings banks and trust com- 
panies which have been taken over by 
the State. 

These securities which run in value to 
the millions of dollars will be placed with 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston. 

Questioned as to the reason for putting 
the plan into effect, Commissioner Guy 
stated that it was for the interest of the 
depositors in the closed banks. 

“The Old Colony Trust Company will 
act as the depository and give its advice 
as to the disposition of the securities.” 
Mr. Guy said. 

Commissioner Guy is responsible for the 
disposition of the securities, in the first 
instance, and heretofore securities sold to 
raise funds to pay dividends to waiting de- 
positors have been disposed of under his 
direction. 

The Commissioner said that it has not 
yet been finally decided whether the trust 
company will act as the selling agent, 
adding that this will be determined at a 
future date. 





Part of Highway Bonds 
Unsold in New Mexico 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., July 22. 


Every corporation organized under the 
laws of this State shall have the following 
powers, unless inconsistent with the nature, 
charter, or object of the corporation, or un- 
less such powers are expressly denied to the 
corporation by its charter. * * * 

(10) To subscribe for, acquire, hold and 
dispose of the stock, bonds or other evidence 
of indebtedness of any other corporation 
of this or any other State or foreign coun- 
tries, and while owner thereof, to exercise 
the rights, privileges and powers of owner- 
ship, including the right to vote, subject to 
the limitations of such rights in this chap- 
ter contained; provided, that no telegraph 
or telephone company shall consolidate with 
or hold any controlling interest in the stock 
or bonds of any other telegraph or telephone 
company owning a competing line or acquire 
by purchase or otherwise any other compet- 
ing line of telegraph or telephone. 

Proposal Not Inconsistent 

In my opinion, under the facts stated 
by you, it is not inconsistent with the 
nature, charter, or object of the Hunts- 


the Huntsville Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation, and you have stated no fact that 
shows that the powers given by said sub- 
division (10) of section 7015 of the Code 
are denied to the Huntsville Warehouse 
Company by its charter. 

In regard to the other questions pro- 
pounded by you will say that they are 
matters of detail to be worked out under 
proper counsel for the company. It is 
impracticable for the Attorney General to 
become legal adviser as to details, or to 
hold the hand of everyone walking the 
log in crossing the creek of his doubts. 
That is the reason for local lawyers, who 
may acquaint themselves with all the 
facts, before advising. 





The bond houses which purchased the 
recent $1,000,000 highway debenture issue 
of the State have been able to sell only 
$31,000 of the second $250,000 block, State 
a Warren Graham has been noti- 


Unless the block is sold by July 28, the 
State will buy outstanding bonds in the 
block, Mr. Graham said, with the under- 
standing that these bonds will later be 
sold, if possible, through the bond houses. 

“We are wiiling to buy the bonds tem- 
porarily just to help the highway depart- 
ment obtain money to match Federal aid,” 
Mr. Graham stated. 





Exports to Cuba Show Gain 
On Basis of Percentage 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


tal imports into that country, as compared 
with a value of $89,480,176, or 55.1 per 
cent of the total in 1930, a gain of 1.2 
rer cent during a depression year. 

Total Cuban imports declined from 
$162,452,268 in 1930 to $80,111,592 in 1931. 
Of the 46 specific commodity groups tabu- 
lated by the Cuban authorities, the United 
States supplied more than 50 per cent in 
33 groups in 1931. Of the remaining 13 
groups the United States supplied more 
than 40 per cent in seven’ groups, more 
than 20 per cent in one group and more 
than 10 per cent in four groups. In only 
one group, that of linen fabrics and other 
vegetable fibers, was our participation 
less than 10 per cent. In 1930 the United 
States provided more than 50 per cent 
of Cuba's total imports in only 30 groups. 

The United Kingdom was the second 
largest single supplier of Cuba’s imports 
in 1930, with a total of $8,860,142, followed 
by Spain with a total of $7,583,587. The 
positions were reversed in 1931, with Spain 
second with a total of $4,181,442, followed 
by the United Kingdom, with a total of 


$3,976,361. 
N EXCHANGE | 


New York, July 22.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
















Aveatria (Caching) ......ccccscccssee 13.9670" 
Belgium (belga)......... dtceckwnal 13.8515 
Bulgaria (lev).......-..ssee0 aeseees .7233 
Czechoslovakia (crown)...... seeeees 2.9586 
Denmark (krone).........+++. eeeeee 19,1407 
England (pound)......... os sees 355.0333 
Finland (markka)....... eee 1.5083 
France (franc) .......-++++: ° 3.9174 
Germany (reichsmark).... +. 23.6971 
Greece (drachma)........ 6365 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4550 
Italy (lira)......... 5.0981 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.2492 
Norway (krone).. 17.6984 
Poland (zloty)... 11.1650 
Portgual (escudo) 3.2225 
Rumania (leu).... 5970 
Spain (peseta)....... 7.9910 
Sweden (krona)........- 18.2246 
Switzerland (franc).... 19.4585 
Yugoslavia (dimar)......... 1.6575 
Hong Kong (dollar) .......ssseeeess 22.9375 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... ++» 29.3906 
China (Mexican dollar) ....... . 20.5937 


China (yuan goliar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis)......... sodnveesees's 
Chile (peso) 4 

Uruguay (peso)........ 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver)...... aee 















the charges thereon at the rates and 
charges herein found unreasonable; that 
they were damaged thereby in the amount 
of the difference between the charges paid 
and those which would have accrued at 
the rates and charges herein found rea- 
sonable; and that they are entitled to 
reparation with interest. 

Complainants should comply with Rule 
V of the Rules of Practice. The state- 
ments filed thereunder may list shipments 
made during the pendency of these pro- 
cooting>. if accompanied by proof in affi- 
davit for 
shipments, and paid and bore the charges 
thereon. If defendants object.to proof in 





this manner a further hearing may be re 
quested, 


m that complainants made such | 


‘ 


Reserve Note Collateral 
In Gold Declines Slightly 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Government securities in place of gold as 
note collateral. 

Between May 4 when the banks first 
used the Glass-Steagall Act to free some 
of the 90 per cent gold reserves behind 
notes and July 7 the banks placed $682,- 
000,000 in Government securities behind 
notes. Since that time the return of gold 


900,000 in the volume of eligible paper has 
enabled the reserve banks to withdraw 
$49,600,000 of the Govenrment securities 
and replace them with collateral which 
was eligible before the passage of the 
Glass-Steagall emergency act. 





Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


South Dakota: E. A. Ruden, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Pennington County 
Bank, Rapid City, closed. 





National Bank Suspensions, 

National banks suspending July 21 as 
reported to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and made public July 22 were: 

Farmers National Bank of Wewaka, 


Okla., resources, $809,637. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


— July 20. Made Public July 22, 19332 === 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 


GON. TON se enavixestedenscs $856,980.53 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

MU sodbacacicden ss Cevsesdes 1,442,206.68 
Customs receipts ......... eéecs 578,184.42 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 392,768.15 

Total ordinary receipts...... $3,270,139.78 
Public debt receipts........... 76,023,000.00 


Balance previous day 211,396,110.47 





ae 8 ee s0i0 ea s0e's coeseaves $290,689,250.25 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ......... $5,669 ,487.69 
Interest on public debt........ 352,827.22 
Refunds of receipts........ ines 683,390.43 
Panama Canal 6,019.63 
Re NOE Rin EAs < o:0.64s taencestbie 735,381.35 
kee a Sf ae ge $7,447,106.32 


Public debt expenditures...... 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

SOMO de akon. ns ccvdheshOeleas 
Balance today 


77,350,392.50 


6,855,605.48 
199,036,145.95 





HE principal telephone companies of 
of 16.3 per cent during the first five 


T 


with the corresponding period in 1931. according to a tabulation made public by 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


during the period amounted to $451,439,132 as against $488,787,025, a loss of $37,- 


347,893 or 7.6 per cent, while operating 
figure of $325,269,294 to $307,531,853 durin 














ville Warehoues Company to own stock in| 


and a net increase of approximately $43,- | 








In Five Months Shows Loss of 16.3 Per Cent 


By Pennsylvania 
Railroad Favored 


Proposed Service Would Ex- 
tend 83 Miles Across Lake 
From Muskegon, Mich., 
To Milwaukee, Wis. 


Extension of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s system westerly for 83 miles across 
Lake Michigan by car ferry from Mus- 
kegon, Mich., to Milwaukee, Wis., thereby 
placing the latter city on a parity with 
Chicago as to transit arrangements on 
grain and reducing the railroad’s operat- 
ing costs, was recommended to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission July 21 
by R. R. Molster, examiner, in a pro-| 
posed report. (Finance Docket No. 9109.) 

Examiner Molster asserted that the: ad-| 
vantages which would accrue to Milwau- 
kee, Grand Rapids and other points by 
reason of direct Pennsylvania access to 
Milwaukee also would benefit Minneapolis 
and St. Paul and the Northwestern ter- 
ritory generally. 

Formation of Company Contemplated 

The project contemplates the forma- 
tion of the Grand Trunk-Pennsylvania 
Transportation Company to operate the 
car ferries and joint ownership of the 
company by the Pennsylvania and the 
Grand Trunk Western Railroad. The lat- 
ter carrier is a subsidiary of the Canadian 
National Railways. 

It also is proposed that the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Grand Trunk Western oper- 
ate over certain parts of each other’s| 
trackage under agreements in Milwaukee 
County, Wis., and Muskegon County, 
| Mich., and to operate as well over, certain 
trackage of the Muskegon Railway & 
Navigation Company in Muskegon County. 

Second Proposal Opposed 

Proposal of the two roads to run car 
ferries across the lake for 93 miles be- 
tween Muskegon, Mich., and Manitowoc, 
Wis., was disapproved by the Examiner, 
es he favored all other parts of the 
plan. 

Excerpts from the report follows: 

“The Ann Arbor Railroad opposes the 
proposed operation of car ferries between | 
Muskegon and Manitowoc. As to this 
proposal the views of the Pennsylvania 
and = Grand Trunk are not in complete f 
accord. 


| 
| 


Application Withdrawn 


“In view of opposition by the Ann 
Arbor and the Pere Marquette, dissatis- 
faction on the part of Wisconsin inter- 
}ests in the vicinity of Green Bay and 
| Marinette, belief that Mgnitowoc has 
adequate car-ferry service, and the de- 
sire to avoid, at this time, capital expendi- 
tures for additional marine equipment 
which later and closer analysis of con- 
templated traffic indicates would be nec- 
essary if vessels were operated to both 
west-shore ports, the Pennsylvania has 
reconsidered, and at the hearing moved 
for leave to withdraw, that part of its ap- 
plication which is for authority to extend 
its line by car ferry to Manitowoc. 

“Because there are not sufficient vessels 
to take care of the Milwaukee and Man- 
towoc business of both carriers, the 
Grand Trunk has agreed to temporary 
withdrawal of this proposal at present 
and has joined in the motion, but the 
Grand Trunk adheres to its original con- 
tention that additional service to Mani- 
towco is necessary and still intends to 
operate to that port later. 


Motion Unopposed 

“The motion is unopposed. If granted, 
the applicants’ proposals are favored by 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission; 
| otherwise, the support of the State Com- | 
misison is to be considered withdrawn. If 
denied, the Ann Arbor and the Green Bay 
& Western Railroad Company ask that 
these proceedings be asigned for further 
hearing. 

“Manitowoc interests favor the proposals 
in either event. The chief interest of 
other public interveners is Pennsylvania 
access to the west shore of Lake Michigan 
by car ferry. Inasmuch as, under the pro- 
visions of law invoked, the initiative is 
with the carriers, and the authority 
| granted by the Commisison is permissive 
only, the parts of the applications which 
are for authority to extend lines of rail- 
road by car ferry from Muskegon to Mani- | 
towoc should be dismissed without preju- 
dice, and it is so recommended. * * * 


District. Industrially Important 

“The Muskegon district is of consider- 
able industrial importance. Its general 
situation has been considered on the rec- 
ords in previous proceedings, cited above. 
The consensus of testimony on its behalf 
in the present proceeding is that it will 
be a valuable advantage to the district 
| to have faster service and to be located 
on a main channel of commerce such as 
the proposed extension of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s line bids fair to establish, more 
| especially in the matter of attracting ad- 
ditional industries. 


} 


| 
| 





| 


| 


| to 1,210 ke.; 


|moving of 





i Broadcasting Decisions and Applications 
Ferry Extension Announced by Federal Radio Commission 





S 


public July 22 follow: 


Applications granted: 
WEBR. Howell Broadcasting Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. ¥. granted construction permit to 
install auxiliary transmitter at present main 
transmitter location, 100 w. day and night. 

WMBG, Havens & Martin, Inc., Richmond, 
Va., granted construction permit to make 
changes in auxiliary transmitter and increase 





maximum rated and operating power from 10 
to 100 


w. 
Radio Station KRMD, Inc., Shreveport, La., 
granted a = to move trans- 
itter locally in reveport. 
WL, Loyola University, New Orleans, La., 
granted modification of construction permit 
to extend completion date to Sept. 15, 1932. 
(Original permit authorized increase in power 
from 5 to 10 kw., installation of new equip- 
ment, change in hours of operation from 
sharing with KWKH to specified hours, and 
moving transmitter locally.) 
KFPW, Southwestern Hotel Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., granted license 1,210 kc., 100 w., un- 
limited time, covering installation of new 
equipment; change in frequency from 1,340 
increase in power from 50 to 100 
w., and increase in hours of operation from 


|daytime only to unlimited. 


+++ 


WREN, Jenny Wren Company, 
Kans., granted license, 1,220 kc., 1 kw., shares 
with KFKU. Original permit authorized 
transmitter from Lawrence to 
South of Tonganoxie, Kans. 

KFGQ, Boone Biblical, College, Boone, Iowa, 
granted license covering changes in equip- 
ment, 1,310 ke., 100 w., specified hours. 

KGY, Inc., Olympia, Wash., granted license 
covering move of station from Lacey to 
Olympia, Wash., installing new equipment; 
change frequency from 1,200 to 1,210 Ke., 
increase power from 10 to 100 w., and change 
in hours of operation from unlimited to 
specified. 

WIS, South Carolina Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Columbia, 8. C., granted authority for direct 
measurement of antenna input. 

WLIT, Lit Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., granted 
consent to voluntary assignment of license 
to Lit Bros. Broadcasting System, Inc. 

WEAI, School of Electrical Engineering, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., granted au- 
thority to reduce hours of operation from 
daytime only to not less than 1 hour per day, 
to and including Oct. 1, 1932. 

KFPM, The New Furniture Co., Greenville, 


|Tex., granted special authorization to operate 


from 9 p. m. to 12 midnight, CST., on July 
23, Aug. 27 and Nov. 8, 1932. 


++ + 


WCFL, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., granted renewal of broadcast sta- 
tion license. Also granted special authoriza- 
tion to operate unlimited time experimentally, 
on 970 ke. from Aug. 1, 1932, to Feb. 1, 1933. 

WCAZ, Superior Broadcasting Service, Inc., 
Carthage, Ill., granted renewai of license, 
1,070 ke., 50 w., hours of operation from 9:30 
to 3:30 p. m., CST., daily except Sunday. 

WOWO, Main Auto Supply Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., granted special authorization to operate 
simultaneously during daytime with station 
WWYVA, for the period Aug. 1, 1932, to Feb. 
1, 1933, pending action on formal application 
for modification of license. 

WWVA, West Virginia Broadcasting Cor 
tion, Wheeling, W. Va., granted same as a 
except to operate simultaneously with WOWO 

Radio Service and Engineering Labora®bries, 
Harrisburg, Pa., granted construction permit 
(general experimental), 4,797.5, 8,655, 12,862.5 
ke., 100 w. Hours of operation 9 to 12 a. m.; 
2 to 9 p. m., EST. 

Airfan Radio Service, Limited, portable, in 
vicinity of San Diego, Calif., granted general 
experimental construction permit frequencies 
60,000 to 400,000, 6 w. 

Mobile Broadcasting Corporation, Dauphin 
Island, Ala., granted construction permit for 
temporary broadcast pickup service 2,342 kc., 
15 w., Aug. 8 to 10 inclusive. 

Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, New 
York, granted experimental visual broadcast- 
ing license, frequencies 43.000-46,000; 48,500- 
50,300; aa w. 


ra- 


W2XAQ, R. C. Powell & Co., Inc., New York, 
granted general experimental ,icense, 51,400, 
60,000 kc., 50 w. 

The Producers Steamship Co., on vessel 
‘Louis W. Hill,” granted special experimental 
Itcense; 484 ke., 1 w. 

W9XL, American Radio News Corporation, 
Tinley Park, Ill., granted special experimental 
coon. 7,625, 7,640, 9,230, 9,390, 10,090 kce., 

w 


WPES, City of Saginaw, Saginaw, Mich., 
granted police service license, 2,442 ke., 50 w. 
WLD, Pere Marquette Radio Corporation, 
Ludington, Mich., granted license, fixed public 
point-to-point telegraph service 169 kc., 200 w. 
KHL, Mutual Telephone Co., Wailuku, T. H.; 


KGTN, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Las Vegas, 
Nev., granted license for aviation service, 
2,900, 3,072.5, 3,082.5, 3,088, 5,519*, 5,540*, 5,672.5, 
— ke. (*Available to March 1, 1933, only), 

w. 

Frank Coombs Dixon, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
granted amateur station license. 

WIEW, WIEX, National Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., New York, granted authority to operate 
portable broadcast pickup transmitter WIEW 
on frequency 1,566 kc. and 2,390 ke., July 21 


placed on a parity with Chicago as to 
transit arrangements on grain and that 
similar privileges would become available 
to industries at Grand Rapids and other 


|points in the affected territory. Advan- 


tages that would accrue to Milwaukee 


IXTY-FOUR broadcasting stations were granted time extensions until Aug. 21 
to comply with the Federal Radio Commission’s frequency-maintenance order, 
by decision of the Commission July 22. 


Lawrence, | 


KRM, Lihue, T. H., granted license, fixed | 
public point-to-point telegraph 3,195, 3,225 
pa unlimited; 5,720, 5,750 ke., day only, 
500 w. 


to 28 inclusive, in connection with prelimi-/| 





The decisions and applications made 


nary tests and revroadcast description Sky 
Line of New York from deck of excursion 
steamer “Mendalay” around Manhattan Is- 
land. On July 22 and 23 same transmitter 
to operate on S. S. “Manhattan’’ while pass- 
ing Atlantic City. Also to use WIEX on same 
frequencies at Shelburne Hotel in Atlantic 


City. 
+++ 

Set for hearing: 

WBCM, James E. Davidson, Bay City, Mich., 
requests modification of license to increase 
daytime power from 500 w. to 1 kw. local sun- 
set. 

KGRS, E. B. Gish, Amarillo, Tex., requests 
modification of license to change frequency 
from 1,410 to 1,340 kc. and change specified 
hours of operation to as follows: Week days, 
6 to 8 a. m., 10 a. m. to 12:30 p. m., 3 to 4:36 
p. m., 6 to 7:30 p. m., 9 to 10:30 p. m.; Sun- 
days, 9 a. m. to 3 p. m., 7 p. m. to 10 p. m,, 
Central Standard Time. 

> + 





Applications denied: 

Tne following applications, heretofore desig- 
nated for hearing, were denied because appli- 
cants failed to enter their appearances within 
time allowed: 

Claude Raymond Brand, Deadwood, S. Dak., 
construction permit, 1,200 kce., 100 w., three 
hours daily. 

Harvard University School of Geography, 
Cambridge, Mass., construction permit, 17,143, 
16,375, 15,050, 9,000, 5,900 kc. day, 9,000, 8,200, | 
6,700, 5,900 kc. night, 350 w., unlimited time. | 

e > | 


Application dismissed: } 

Tri County Broadcasting Co., Los Gatos, 

Calif., construction permit, 1,420 kc., 100 w., 

half time. (This application was dismissed 
at request of applicant.) 
+ + 


Miscellaneous: 

WDBO, Orlando Broadcasting Co., Inc., Or- 
lando, Fla., granted temporary authority to 
operate on 580 Kce., instead of 1,120 ke., with 
Same power, pending outcome of hearing | 
scheduled for Aug. 15, on application to 
change frequency to 580 kc. (Action taken 
July 21.) 

++ + 


Action on Examiners’ Reports: 

James F. Hopkins, Detroit, Mich., granted 
renewal of license to operate on 1,370 kc., 50) 
w. during all hours of the broadcast day 
except from 11 to 12 p. m. on Sunday, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, sustaining Examiner E. W. Pratt. 

WIBM, Inc., Jackson, Mich., granted renewal 
of license to operate on 1,370 kc. with 100 w. 


daily except Saturday, 
Pratt. 
Golden Gate Broadcasting Co., San Fran- 
—. Calif., denied modification of station 
ense 


sustaining Examiner 


Examiner E. W. Pratt. 

Liner’s Broadcasting Station, Monroe, La., 
granted renewal of station license to operate 
on 1,200 kc., 100 w. power, unlimited time, 
sustaining Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost. 

Valdemar Jensen, New Orleans, La., granted 
renewal of station license to operate on 1,420 
ke., 100 w., daytime hours only, sustaining 
Examiner Yost. 

James McClatchy Co., Fresno, Calif., granted 


ke., 500 w., unlimited time, sustaining Exami- 
ner R. H. Hyde. 
+ + 


Broadcasting Applications: 

WCGU, United States Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., construction permit to 
move transmitter from Brooklyn, N.:-Y., 
38-24 24th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 

WLEY, Lexington Air Station, Lexington, 
Mass., 
from Lexington, Mass., to Lowell, Mass, 

WELL, Enquirer-News Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., construction permit to make 


cally. 

KWEA, Hello World Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Shreveport, La., construction permit to 
install new transmitter. 

EKMBC, Midland Broadcasting Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., license to cover construction 
permit granted June 7, 1932, for new trans- 
mitter. 

WLS, Agricultural Broadcasting Co., Chicago, 
Ill., modification of license for authority to 
use auxiliary of WENR-WBCN for auxiliary 
purposes of WLS. 

KXL, KXL Broadcasters, Portland, Oreg., 
construction permit for a new transmitter 
and to change from 1,420 kc., 100 w., sharing 
with KBPS to 1,410 kce., 250 w., unlimited time, 
facilities of KTBR, = Oreg. 


Applications other than broadcasting: 

| Police Department, Wichita Falls, Tex., new 
construction permit for 1,712 kc., 50 w. Emer- 
gency police service. 

Police Department, Village of Old Field, Inc., 
Long Island, N. Y., new construction permit 
for 1,712 ke., 15 w. Emergency police service. 

W8XAR, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., Saxonburg, Pa., renewal of special 
experimental license for 980 kc., 50 to 400 kw. 
Special experimental service. 

W10XAS, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
portable, remewal of general experimental li- 
cense for 1,594, 2,398, 3,492.5, 4,797.5 ke., 50 w. 

WD, WKL, WQC, WQU, WET, R. C. A. 
Communications, Inc., Rocky Point, N. Y., 


number of transmitter and points of com- 
munication. 

In keeping with an Executive Order pre- 
liminary steps were taken July 20, 1932, to 
merge the Radio Division of the Department 
of Commerce with the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. On the motion of Acting Chairman 


division to be known as the “Division of Field 
Operations.” 
was placed in charge of this division. W. D. 





and other Wisconsin points also would 
benefit the cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul and northwestern territory generally. 


Terrell, former Chief of the Radio Division, 
| was made “Chief, Division of Field Operations” 
on motion of Commissioner Brown. 








“The testimony for other interveners is 
to the effect that the shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight in Wisconsin have long 
felt the need of a direct trunk line to and 
from the East that will avoid the Chicago | 


of the Pennsylvania into Scranton by way of 
the Laurel line, and like support appeared 


\from Wilkes-Barre and Wyoming Valley in- 
\terests in favor of entrance of the Lacka- 


wanna into that city. 





district and thereby effect savings in the| 
time required for transportation which 
| would be advantageous not only to manu- 
| facturers in enabling reduction in invest- 
|ments in inventories, broadening markets, 
and creating new business, but also to 
the important dairying industry of Wis- 
consin, the shipment of the products of 
which depends upon rapid transportation. 
Witnesses concur in the belief that more 
rapid development of industries in the ter- | 
ritory would be encouraged. 

‘It is also believed that with direct 





| 
| 


| 


the country suffered a loss in net income 


months of the current year as contrasted | 


July 22. Telephone operating revenues 


expenses fell 5.5 per cent from the 1931 
g the five-month period of this year. 


Compilations, subject to revision, from reports of revenues and’ expenses of 104 telephone 


companies (each having annual operating revenues in excess of $250,000) for five months 


| ended with May, 1932 and 1931, follow: 
Revenues: 


Subscribers’ station revenues.................. 
Public pay station revenues...............0055 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 
MORRO WHEE. Wns ksorscunessdvesaens couse 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 
ROODNOS TOVRMUR EM, .5b.00s Cveg cistcccecccecee 
Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment..... come 
All other maintenance...............+0+ coceee 
TraMic OXPOMSOS 20.0 cessccocsccons 
Commercial expenses ............... 
General and miscellaneous expenses 
Telephone operating expenses.......... 
Net telephone operating revenues..... 
Other operating revenues 
Other operating expenses.................es008 
Uncollectible operating revenues 
Operating income before ded 
Taxes assignable to operqtions 
ROTO MIEN Sh nv a b'c cc on encntesccetesc 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 










uucting taxes... 











*Decrease 


t 


| 
Inc. or dec, (*) | 


1932 1931 Amount Ratio | 
$290,365,606 $302.388,769  *$12,023,163 *4.0 
18,471,203 20,239,382 *1,768,179 *8.7 | 
4,630,245 4,602,540 27,705 0.6 | 
105,690 928 127,376,035 *21,685,107 *17.0 
18,926,024 20,021 ,741 *1,095,717 *5.5 | 
13,212,033 13,987.456 *775,423 *§.5 | 
5,876,732 6,229,315 *353,083 *5.7 
5,733 639 6,058,713 *325,074 *5.4 
451,439,132 488,787,025 *37,347,893 *7.6 
84,482,830 83,667,747 815,083 1.0 
72,660,670 76,468,368 *3,807,698 *5.0 
78,153.010 89,903,231 *11,750,221 *13.1 
43,549,674 45,047,857 *1,498,183 *3.3 
28,685,669 30,182,091 *1,496,422 *5.0 
307,531,853 325,269,294 *17,737,441 *5.5 
143,907,279 163,617,731 *19,610,452 *12.0 
98,912 401,076 *102,164 voeg 
221.241 268,735 "47,494 eokt 
5,049,039 3,928,020 1,121,019 28.5 
138,935,911 159,722,052 *20,786,141 *13.0 
40,132,270 41,640,691 *1,508,421 *3.6 
98,803.641 118,081,361 *19,277,720 *16.3 
68.12 1.57 eee 


}especially milk. 


The Pennsylvania now reaches Wilkes-Barre, 
but has no terminals in Scranton. It has no 
direct connection with the Laurel line. The 
Lackawanna has terminals of its own in Scran- 
ton, but not in Wilkes-Barre. Its line from 
Scranton to Northumberland, Pa., passes 
through Kingston, Pa., directly across the 
Susquehanna River from Wilkes-Barre. 

By use of the Laurel line from Wilkes-Barre, 
the route of the Lackawanna to New York 
City would be about 25 miles shorter than 
any present route, and such use would afford 
effective competition with the Lehigh Valley, 
Pennsylvania; and Reading-Jersey entral to 
a number of important centers. We shall 
allocate the Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley to 
system No. 3. 

The Southern New York Railway, an elec- 
tric line, extends for 55 miles from Oneonta, 
N. ¥., where it connects with a branch of 
the West Shore, formerly the, Ulster & Dela- 
ware, and the Delaware & Hudson, northerly 
through Richfield Springs, N. Y., where con- 


{nection is made with a branch of the Lacka- 
and Mohawk, N, Y..| 


|}wanna, to Herkimer 
where it connects with the main line of the 

West Shore, a part of the New York Central 
system. 

About 94 per cent of its revenue comes from 
the transportation of mail, express and freight, 
Its principal interchange is 
with the Delaware & Hudson. Joint rates 
and through routes are in effect with all three 
of its connections. 
a deficit at least during and since 1926. 

We believe that the greatest possibilities 
for public service by this line lie in its use 
as a connection between the main Mohawk 
River lines of the New York Central and the 
branch of that system at Oneonta. Accord- 
ingly, we shall allocate the Southern New York 
Railway to system No. 3 


Properties Excepted 
Iu Approved Plan 


Upon all the facts of record, and in the 
ight of the foregoing considerations, we 
hereby modify our final plan for the con- 
solidation of the railway properties of the 
continental United States into a limited num- 
ber of systems by eliminating apetene, No. 7, 
Wabash-Seaboard, and by allocating (a) the 
entire property of the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville Railway Company equally to sys- 
tem No. 8, Atlantic Coast Line, and system 
No. 9, Southern, and (b) the other railway 
peers in Eastern territory, excluding New 
ngland, except (1) the properties of the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corporation and 
certain short-line connections and (2) ter- 
minal properties not specifically allocated 
herein, as appears below. 

The properties under exception (1) namely: 





a any, 
Note.—Complete data for. the United Telephone Companies, Inc.; not available for inclusion. Bhariot 


The Delaware & Hudson ilroad Corpora- 
tion, Greenwich & Johnsonville Railway Com- 
Schoharie Valley Railway Company, 
te Valley Railroad Company, Lake 


It has been operating at} 





[Continued from Page 6.] 
interests appeared in support of the entrance; Champlain & Moriah Rail Road Company, | 


| Middleburgh & Schoharie Rail Road, The 
| Troy Union Railroad Company (undivided 
two-thirds interest), Wilkes-Barre Connecting 
Railroad Company (undivided one-half inter- 
est), will be regarded for the present as an 
independent system. 
The properties under exception (2) will be 
| found under the head of “Terminal Proper- 
ties” in our final plan of 1929 and will be left 
| for future specific allocation, 
| Wherever in this modified plan a railway 
| property is named, unless an exception is spe- 
| cifically made, it will be understood as in- 
| Cluding all subsidiary owned, leased, or oper- 
| ated lines. 
| Certain trackage rights between the systems 
| are necessary in order to effectuate the pur- 
| poses of the modified plan, and we have indi- 
cated under each system the principal in- 
| Stances of this kind. 


This modified plan leaves unallocated the | 


Seaboard Air Line Railway Company and a 
number of short-line connections 
should go with it. The record is not suffi- 
ciently complete to warrant us in definitely 
allocating those properties at this time, and 


| 


| independent system. 
|_Inour plan of 1929 the Kankakee and Seneca 


tion as a _ terminal 
cants here propose 

| the New York Central and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company. 
modified plan set out below an undivided one- 
half interest in this property is allocated to 
system No. 3, and we hereby allocate the 
other one-half interest to system No. 19, Rock 
Island-Frisco, 

ane allocations'‘of the so-called independent 
| shor 


property. The 


| Subject to change by us, upon our own motion 


or upon application of the carriers involved, | 
as might be found appropriate in the public | 
Excepting the short lines which, as| 


| interest. 
above set forth, are allocated with the prop- 


Corporation, all of such 
lines are herein allocated in accordance with 
the application, with three exceptions. 

The Valley Railroad Company is allocated to 
system No, 6, instead of to system No.,5, for 
the reasons hereinbefore stated. The Pitts- 
burgh, Lisbon & Western Railroad Company 
is left with system No. 4, as at present, in- 
stead of being allocated, as requested by the 
applicants, jointly to systems Nos. 3 and 4, 
for the reason that it has no connection 
wae ony property herein allocated to system 


The Dansville & Mount Morris Railroad Com- 
pany is left with system No. 6, as at present, 
instead of being allocated, as re 


is herein allocated to system No. 3, parallels 
and serves all of the important points served 
by this short line and is its principal competi- 
tor, and the best connection of the short line 
appears to be with the Erie, allocated to sys- 
tem No. 6. 


In working out the modified plan herein 





daytime hours, and from 11 p. m. to 12 p. m.| 


to change hours of operation from| 
sharing with KFQU to unlimited, reversing | 


construction permits to operate station on 580/ 


to} 


construction permit to move station | 


changes in equipment and move studio lo-; 


STATE BANKING | 








Wider Use Urged 
Of Trade Bills for 
Expanding Credit 
Considered by Bank wal 


Industrial Officials, Says, 
Commerce Departirent 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
trade financing, and would increase 
largely the volume of commercial paper 
of short maturity. Such paper is an ideal 
investment for commercial banks. It; is 
eligible for rediscounting with the Federal 


|reserve banks.” 


The National Association of Credit Men 
and other credit organizations have also 
been active in setting forth the advantages 
of the trade acceptance and have been 
emphasizing in letters to their members 


| the value of the trade acceptance as col- 
lateral at the bank. This and similar ac- 


tivity has resulted in numerous inquiries 

both to Government and private agencies 

regarding information concerning trade 
acceptances. ; 

Broader Credit Foreseen : 

The broadening of credit through the 


i;medium of the trade acceptance is the 


most emphasized argument given in favor 
of the plan at this time. “Both from the 
commercial and the banking standpoint,” 
the American Acceptance Council declares 
in a recent bulletin, “the trade acceptance 


| permits a broader and wider extension of 


credit than any other form of credit in- 
strument employed directly in domestic 
trade. The small concerns which can 
show the endorsement of any one of the 
thousands of highly rated corporations 
with whom they transact business have 
an irresistible argument for the banker 
pe has been inclined to tighten credit 
ines.” 

This organization asserts that “no bank 
need be ‘loaded up’ with trade accept- 
ances when it can at a moment’s notice 


|pass them along for rediscount at the 


reserve banks.” 

Another argument in favor of the plan 
is that it guarantees prompt payment of 
bills by purchasers inasmuch as a trade 
acceptance is more than simply a promise 
to pay at the end of a’certain period but 
an agreement to pay. The use of ihe 
trade acceptance therefore obviates the 
possibility of the debtor delaying payment 
of account after the time limit granted 
has expired. 

Possible Abuses Discussed 


Certain abuses, however, are possible 
under the trade acceptance plan, its 
critics point out. One is that a trade 
acceptance may be used as a basis for 
credit more than once. A manufacturer 
may discount a trade acceptance received 
from a wholesaler and that same whole- 
saler may discount a trade acceptance re= 
|ceived from a retailer on the identical 
merchandise. There is also a possibility 
that merchandise on which a trade ac- 
ceptance has been given may be used as 
the basis for borrowing. 

It also is doubted whether the reserve 
‘banks will discount trade acceptance paper 
as expeditiously as its sponsors claim and 
whether there would be sufficient reserves 
to handle much of such paper. It is 
pointed out that the fact that a trade 
acceptance has behind it the signatures 
of buyer and seller will not necessarily 





modification of license for change in serial | 


E. O. Sykes, the Commission created a new! 


Commissioner Thad H. Bréwn| 


For Consolidation of Eastern Railroads 


which | 


we shall leave them for the present as an | 


Railroad Company is left for future alloca-| 


appli- | 
its allocation jointly to} 


In our} 


lines proposed by the applicants are| 
| Offered by them as necessarily tentative and | 


erties of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad} 
independent short | 


quested by the) 
applicants, jointly to systems Nos. 3 and 6,/ 
for the reasons that the Lackawanna, which | 


give added security to the paper. The 
point also is made that general applica- 
|tion of trade acceptances would confuse 
| the present open account system, particu- 
\larly as it affects the purchaser who dis- 
|counts his bills. 

Would an exception be made of this type 
of customer, which constitutes a large 
portion in some lines, or would he have 
to revert to the trade acceptance under a 
uniform policy of the seller, is one of the 
questions which has arisen in the current 
discussion. , 


Rate and Finance Rulings 


Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 22 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


Cement: I. and S. Docket No. 3736.—Ce- 
ment from Hudson, N. Y., to Massachusetts. 
Proposed reduced rates on cement. in car- 
loads, from Hudson and Hudson Upper, N. 
Y., to Bondsville and Greenwich Village, 
Mass., and other stations on the Boston & 
Albany Railroad in Massachusetts found 
justified, except those to stations west of 
Bondsville, which are found not justified. 
Order of suspension vacated except as to 
the rates found not justified, which rates 
are canceled. Fourth section relief granted. 

Cotton-card Strippings: No. 24642 and rele 
ated cases.—Julius Friedlander Company Vv. 
Texas & Pacific Railway. Less-than-carload 
rates charged on cotton-card strippings from 
Dallas, Tex., to Fail River, Mass., and Paw- 
tucket, R. I., fqund inapplicable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

Cattle: No. 23046.—Roland G. Hill v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates 
charged on feeder cattle from Modena and 
Cedar City, Utah, and East Ely, Nev., to 
certain destinations in California found un- 
reasonable in the past. Reparation awarded. 

Wheat: No. 22821.—General Mills, Inc., Suc- 
cessor to Red Star Milling Company v. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. On 
rehearing, shipments of wheat from points 
of Kansas to Wichita, Kans., for milling 
and forwarding beyond for export, found to 
have been subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. Rates to Wichita determined. 
Findings in original report, 168 I. C. C. 599, 
modified. Complaint dismissed. 

Baskets: I. and S. Docket No. 3682.—Baskets 
or Hampers between Efstern points. Pro- 
posed rates on fruit and berry baskets, in 
carloads, between points in eastern trunk 
line territory and from points in eastern 
trunk line territory to New England territory 
found justified except as otherwise noted. 
Suspension orders vacated to extent noted. 


| 


| Certain suspended schedules found not 
| justified and ordered cancelled, Proceeding 
| discontinued. 


| Bags: I. and S. Docket No. 3673.—Old bags 
from, to and between Southern Points. Pro- 
posed revision of rates on old worn-out bags 
having no greater value than for conversion 
into second-hand cotton-bale covering, in 
carloads, within the South and between the 
South and official territory, found not justi- 
fied. Suspended schedules ordered canceled 
and proceeding discontinued. 

F. No. 9509.—Lehigh Valley, Railroad 
Company Bonds. Authority granted to is- 
sue not exceeding $2,000,000 of general con- 
solidated mortgage 5 per cent bonds; said 
bonds to be pledged and repledged to and 
including Dec. 31,1933, as collateral security. 
for short-term notes. 

F. D. No. 9476.—Putnam Telephone Com- 
pany, Inc., Acquisition. Asquisition by the 
New York Telephone Company of the prop- 
erties of the Putnam Telephone Company, 
Inc., found to be of advantage to the per- 
sons to whom service is to be rendered and 
in the public interest. Certificate issued. 


ene ————Z 


approved it ts expected that carriers will give 
careful consideration to the interests of their. 
employes with the view of avoiding the im- 
position of undue hasdahive upon them in 
connection with the relocation and consolida- 
tion of shops and offices. When applications 
under section 5 of the Act may be filed for 
our approval, the applicants will be expected 
| to deal adequately with these questions and, 
| to the extent necessary and warranted by =e 
record, we will consider the fmposition o: 
}such conditions as we may find to be proper 
and within our jurisdiction. If any doubé 
exists as to our jurisdiction in the premises 
it should be safeguarded by Congress. 


(The allocations made by the Com- 
mission in its modified plan were 
printed in full text in the issue of © 
July 22. The dissenting opinion of 
Commissioner Eastman and the con. 
curring opinions of Commissioners 
Lewis, Brainerd, Lee and Mahaffie will 
be printed in the issue of July 25.) 
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, Public Relief Adiablictration 


in Wisconsin 


Problems Confronting 


4 & aA a a 


Local Agencies in Fi- 


nancing and Apportioning Aid to Needy Un- 
employed Discussed 


By FLORENCE PETERSON 


Supervisor, Unemployment Research, Industrial Commission, State of Wisconsin 


URING normal times, the towns, cities, 

and counties of Wisconsin spend about 

$1,000,000 to help needy families who, 
because of illness or unemployment, are not 
able to support themselves. The year 1930 
witnessed the beginning of our present de- 
pression and expenditures for public relief 
for that year were double the normal ex- 
penditures. During 1931 $8,000,000 was spent 
in Wisconsin for public relief. Present indi- 
cations are that at least $22,000,000 will be 
needed to feed, clothe, and shelter our needy 
families during 1932. We have, then, this 
inimical situation, when the public and pri- 
vate purse is relatively full, we pay out about 
$1,000,000 to care for our less fortunate 
neighbors; when both public and private in- 
comes are reduced as at present, we must 


provide ‘$22,000,000 to see that those who have _ 


no income at all do not starve. 


++ 

Such a colossal increase in expenditures 
demands, of course, radical changes both 
in financing and administration. The last 
session of our Legislature recognized the need 
for special methods of financing when it 
passed the emergency income tax bill which 
makes it possible for the State to share the 
increasing relief burdens with the local gov- 
ernments. Those who have intimate knowl- 
edge of existing conditions realize that this 
state-aid is entirely inadequate and more will 
have to be provided in the near future. This 
much is certain: No individual who was 
fortunate enough to have an income upon 
which an emergency tax could be levied, 
would grumble if that person could visualize 
the stark need and acute distress which 
this tax money seeks to alleviate. 

Let us consider more particularly the prob- 
lems in connection with the administration 
of public relief. When this deluge of un- 
employment need was precipitated upon our 
public relief agencies, very few of our cities 
and counties had even a nucleus of an ad- 
ministrative set-up which was in any way 
adequate or qualified to take care of the 
situation. A half dozen of our cities and 
counties had well-organized out-door relief 
departments with trained investigators, care- 
ful bookkeeping and business-like budgeting 
and financing. All these agencies had to do 
when the avalanche came was to enlarge 
what they already had. There was no waste 
and confusion in getting ready to handle the 
new situation; taxpayers’ money was ex- 
pended to the best advantage and those really 
worthy of relief obtained it. 


++ 

In 22 of the 71 counties, public relief is 
administered under the so-called county sys- 
tem. Legally this means that the towns 
have asked the county to administer their 
relief instead of each town taking care of 
its own poor. The county system provides 
opportunity for greater economy and effi- 
ciency. The unit of administration is large 
enough to justify having at least one full- 
time trained person in charge to see that 
a uniform standard of relief is given through- 
out the county. In most of these 22 counties, 
however, we have the county system in name 
only. In a number of counties legally under 
the county system, town officers are still per- 
mitted to decide which families should get 
public aid and how much, and then to pass 
the bills over to the county to pay. This 
means, of course, that families asking for 
public relief are given generous, meager or 
no aid, not according to one standard policy, 


How Expenditures 


Follow Budget 
in Oklahoma 


John Rogers 
Examiner and Inspector, 
State of Oklahoma 

NY governmental unit which is financially 

sound must have a definite financial 

plan. Each year these plans, or budgets, 
are made. Oklahoma makes illegal any ex- 
penditure not included in this budget and 
makes void any claim, debt, or liability con- 
tracted above the actual amount appropri- 
ated for that specific purpose. An unex- 
pended unencumbered balance on money 
must exist if a valid debt or liability is to be 
created. 


A new warrant has been formed by the 
State Examiner and Inspector for use in 
Oklahoma which has as its purpose the elimi- 
nation of expense above the money actually 
provided. Many governmental units make 
up a budget and then spend as they decide 
that they need or want to spend, and then 
judgment has been taken forcing the govern- 
ment unit into debt. Much money has been 
squandered in this way. 


The new warrant shows the appropriation 
made and approved for the purpose for which 
warrant is issued. The warrant shows the 
amount of warrants already issued, the 
amount of this warrant, the pending claims 
and contracts, thus showing total charges 
against an approprjation. The warrant shows 
the unencumbered balance which is the total 
amount available for expenditure on that 
purpose. The part of the warrant as dis- 
cussed above is in accordance with the rul- 
ings of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma in 
the Austin Western case, 11 P. (Ind.) 117. 
That case provides as follows: 

“Following requirements are necessary be- 
fore a valid and binding contract can be 
made between any person: First, an appro- 
priation must have been made and approved 
by the Excise Board and said county makmg 
an appropriation for the kind of work or 
material sought to be covered in said con- 
tract; second, the records in the clerk’s office 
must Show an unexpended balance in said 
appropriation equal to or more than the 
amount of the contract sought to be made; 
and third, the contract or purchase order 
must be signed and certified to by the county 
clerk, certifying that there is an unexpended 
balance in said appropriation fund to pay 
the amount of said contract.” 
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but according to the disposition or will of 
the several town officers. 


Years ago some counties made a feeble 
attempt at centralization by appointing a 
commissioner of the poor. When these ap- 
pointments were made, the duties of a poor 
commissioner were to provide for a few 
widows and orphans, and a few families 
where the husband and father was too shift- 
less or physically disabled to work—in other 
words, those poor we always have with us. 
Since the office of poor commissioner re- 
quired little effort and less skill, the job was 
generally given to a “worthy” citizen on the 
verge of retirement, somewhat in the nature 
of a pension, such pension amounting to per- 
haps $400 to $600 a year. Now an elderly 
man working a few hours a day could pos- 
sibly take care of a job when only a dozen 
or so families were on the poor lists and 
only a few hundred dollars a year were 
spent. 

The tragedy is that this same set-up is 
now in vogue when counties are spending 
$50,000 to $100,000 of taxpayers’ money and 
hundreds of families are clamoring for public 
aid. Can you imagine a group of investors 
putting a $400-a-year executive in charge of 
a@ $50,000 business enterprise? The result is, 
of course, little or no investigation is made, 
families are given relief in proportion to 
their ability to put up a hard luck story, and 
many worthy and needy families are over- 
looked entirely. 

++ 

In the great majority of counties in Wis- 
consin poor relief is still administered under 
the old township system, the town chairman 
generally acting as dispenser of relf@f. Again 
we may say that while this system was prob- 
ably adequate when the sum total of poor 
relief was giving temporary aid to & neigh- 
bor in distress, it is most unsuitable for 
present-day conditions. Public relief ad- 
ministration should be divorced from politi- 
cal office holding; it is unfair to the tax- 
payer, the recipients of public relief, and the 
office holder himself to put in the latter's 
hands the spending of public funds to aid 
individual voters and their families. Some- 
times the temptation to reward political 
friends in the guise of public relief is too 
strong to resist. On the other hand, a town 
chairman who attempts to be honest and fair 
is sometimes defeated because he did not 
give relief where it would be politically help- 
ful. Moreover, town officers as a general 
rule have neither the training nor the dis- 
position required for a relief administration. 
It is significant that many town officers who, 
even a year ago, did not see the need for a 
change, are now admitting that poor relief 
should not be a part of the job of town 
chairmen. 


It is apparent that there is much room for 
improvement in methods of relief adminis- 
tration in Wisconsin. On the other hand, too 
much can not be said in praise of the hun- 
dreds of town and county officers who are 
making such a conscientious and honest ef- 
fort to give adequate relief to their needy 
families with the all-too-limited funds avail- 
able. 

++ 

What part is the State Industrial Commis- 
sion taking in this colossal task of unem- 
ployment relief? The law which provides 
for the emergency relief tax authorized the 
Industrial Commission to distribute most. of 
the state-aid money according to certain 
stipulations; it also placed in their hands a 
free fund of $250,000 to be given to those 
communities which in their judgment were 
im greatest need. 


The Industrial Commission has no legal 
authority over the details of local relief ad- 
ministration other than to see that the State 
funds are not misappropriated. In despera- 
tion, numerous unemployed citizens, as well 
as town officers, come to the Industrial Com- 
mission for advice and aid. Each case of 
individual families is taken up with the 
proper local official with suggestions, where 
necessary, as to how the case should be 
handled. 


The free fund of $250,000 is so limited that 
it must necessarily be spread out pretty thin 
over the State. Before money is given out 
from this fund the Commission makes a 
thorough investigation of the community's 
needs to see if all local resources have been 
exhausted, and studies the manner in which 
relief is administered. In some instances 
several neighboring towns have been asked to 
unite and appoint a qualified, full-time per- 
son to take over the relief problem—the town 
chairmen, I might add, being very grateful 
to be relieved of the burden. In other com- 
munities allotments from the free fund are 
made contingent upon certain specific im- 
provements in investigation methods and 
record keeping. 

Suppose every city and county in the State 
had an ideal poor relief organization, staffed 
with the very best type of persons; would 
this solve all administrative problems? The 
best qualified persons would answer, em- 
phatically, “No.” The unemployment situ- 
ation is.so vast, the problems so complex, 
that the wisest persons are oftentimes baf- 
fled. 


++ 

What shall be done with the increasing 
number of unemployed who, restless and irri- 
tated, take to the road and join. the large 
army of transients? Shall we continue as 
we have in the past to give them a night’s 
lodging in the city jail and then shove 
them on? 

Can work relief be substituted for direct 
relief? If so, shall the men be paid the pre- 
vailing rate of wages in cash just as they 
would be in private employment? | Or is this 
work merely a means for them partially to 
compensate the taxpayers for the relief 
which they are receiving from tax funds, in 
which case they would merely be given 
groceries, etc., for the, work performed. 

What amount of rent should be paid for 
a family on the relief list? Should the 
agency continue to maintain the family in 
the kind and size of home to which they are 
accustomed or require two or three families 
to move into one house. 

Granted that the public agency must see 
that the critically sick are given medical 
attention, should it also assume the expense 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


BREEDING SPECIAL TYPES 
OF QUALITY COTTON 


Studies to Conserve Uniformity of American Variety of 
Egyptian Crop Conducted by Bureau of Plant Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government io the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with cotton. 


By T. H. KEARNEY 


Principal Physiologist In Charge, Division of Egyptian Cotton Breeding, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture 


GYPTIAN cotton is a special type, re- 
lated to Sea Island cotton and rank- 
ing, among the cottons of the world, 

next. to Sea Island in the length, strength 
and fineness of the fiber. Large quan- 
tities of this cotton are imported an- 
nually from Egypt for the manufacture 
of various high-grade products. In view 
of these facts, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, some 30 years 
ago, began to experiment with Egyptian 
cotton. It was soon discovered that the 
most suitable conditions for its growth 
are found in the irrigated districts of 
the Southwest, particularly in Arizona 
and California. It was also discovered 
that the varieties grown at that time in 
Egypt were more or less mixed and were 
not well-adapted to production in the 
United States. 


+ + 

Plant-breeding work, therefore, was 
started in Arizona with the object of 
producing a unifofm variety of high 
quality, adapted to the local conditions. 
After several years of selection, there 
was developed a variety that was named 
Yuma, after the place of origin. This 
variety was grown commercially in Ari- 
zona for a number of years, when it was 
replaced by another variety, Pima, that 
had been developed, in the meantime, 
from a superior individual plant discov- 
ered in a field of the Yuma variety. Pima 
is now the only variety of American 
Egyptian cotton grown commercially in 
this country. At present its production 
is limited to sowthern Arizona. With 
the exception of Sea Island cotton, it 
has the longest lint of the world’s com- 
mercial cottons, stapling approximately 


1% inches. Pima cotton was utilized 
extensively, at one time, by tire manu- 
facturers but when they turned to 
shorter cottons, manufacturers of fine 
dress goods, shirtings, hosiery, etc., in 
this country and in Europe become the 
chief consumers. 

Pima cotton has been introduced into 
Egypt, Algeria, Morocco and Peru and 
is grown commercially in all those coun- 
tries. Under the name of Maarad, given 
to a strain selected from the original 
seed-stock introduced from Arizona but 
not essentially different from the latter, 
its production has reached considerable 
proportions in Egypt. It is popular with 
cotton growers of that country because 
it outyields Sakel, which has long been 
the leading variety of cotton grown in 
Egypt. 

+ + 

Breeding work is being continued by 
this division in order to maintain sup- 
plies of pure planting seed and thus con- 
serve the uniformity of the Pima variety; 
also to develop still better cottons of 
this type. One of the objectives is to 
produce a variety that will mature more 
rapidly, thus making possible the pro- 
duction of American Egyptian cotton in 
irrigated districts of the Southwest where 
the frost-free season is too short for 
maximum yields of Pima. Crosses have 
been made with the Sakel cotton of 
Egypt and a more rapidly maturing va- 
riety has been developed from one of 
these crosses. Tests are now in progress 
to determine the agricultural capabilities 
of the new variety under a rather wide 
range of conditions and to ascertain the 
spinning value of the product. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cotton,” to appear in the issue of 
July 25, Lee A. Strong, Chief, Plant Quarantine and Control Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, will tell of the quarantine protection against cotton 
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Checking Diphtheria in Illinois 


Vaccination as Preventative Advocated 


/ By DR. LLOYD ARNOLD 
Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


EVERE and fatal croup or diphtheria was 
known long before the days of the micro- 
scope and before anyone ever saw bac- 

teria. Diphtheria is still a serious disease. 
There were 545 deaths in Illinois during 1930 
from. diphtheria but during 1880, when the 
population was less than half what it is now, 
there were 3,783 deaths from diphtheria. 
There should not be any deaths from this 
disease. Physicians know how to prevent 
it and they know how to treat it. But we 
wish to tell you what the laboratories of the 
Illinois State Health Department do to aid 
in the control and prevention of diphtheria. 

When a physician sees a child or an adult 
with a sore throat and he is suspicious of 
a beginning case of diphtheria, he sends a 
culture te the laboratory of the Health De- 
partment. -When we receive the specimen 
it is placed on a special media containing 
serum from sheep’s blood. This seeded or 
planted media is put in an incubator ad- 
justed to body temperature and left for at 
least 12 hours. Then some of the bacteria 
are transferred to a glass slide and stained 
so as to give them a distinctive color. This 
colored preparation is now examined with 
the aid of the highest power of a micro- 
scope. The magnification must be over 1,000 
times in order to see and study the bacteria. 
The diphtheria bacilli are short, thin, rod- 
shaped germs; they have a small dot at 
each end which sometimes gives them a 
dumb-bell appearance. The report is im- 
mediately sent to the physician. 

When the diphtheria germ is grown in a 
sterilized beef soup media and when a few 
drops of this culture are injected into a 
guinea pig, the animal dies within two or 
three days. If this same broth. culture of 
diphtheria bacteria is passed through a porce- 
lain or granite filter so as to hold back all 
of the germs and only aiiow the clear, sterile 
fluid to pass through the fine pores of such 
@ filter, and then if a few drops of this germ- 
free clear fluid is now injected into a guinea 
pig—the animal dies in the same period of 
time. In other words, there are chemical 
toxic substances produced by this croup or 
diphtheria germ that can be separated from 
the germ itself. These toxins are what cause 
the person suffering from diphtheria to be 
so sick. 

Antitoxins are made by injecting these 
germ-free toxins into horses. These horses 
are carefully selected by trained and ex- 
perienced veterinarians. They are placed 
in stables and carefully observed for some 
time before they are used to produce anti- 
toxins for the cure and for the prevention 
of diphtheria in children and adults. The 
United States Public Health Service licenses 
all of the commercial houses producing diph- 
theria antitoxins. The product is thoroughly 
tested and carefully examined as to its pur- 
Om Gy 
of having tonsils removed, teeth attended to, 
eyes examined and glasses provided? 

Relief agencies must every day face prob- 
lems such as these—the manner in which 
they are handled will very greatly affect the 
present and future health and morale of 
hundreds of thousands or our citizens. The 
situation is acute now, but there is every 
indication that relief needs and problems will 
be even greater next Winter. It is most im- 
perative that every community carefully 
analyze their entire unemployment situation 
and formulate definite policies and plans for 
the coming Winter. 





ity before it is allowed to be sent to the 
drug stores where it is dispensed to physi- 
cians. 

We can now vaccinate a child against 
diphtheria. This is done by using a weak 
and harmless toxin-like material. When a 
child is vaccinated against diphtheria please 
remember that no germs of any kind are 
injected. The drop of fluid injected in the 
arm is as free of germs as if it were boiled 
in a pressure cooker for hours. The present 
method of making a child immune to diph- 
theria is to inject three small doses of this 
sterile germ-free toxin-like material beneath 
the skin at weekly intervals. The young 
child has less reaction than older children. 
Older children experience less discomfort 
than adults. In other words, it is best to 
vaccinate early against diphtheria. This has 
many advantages. Your child will not have 
the disease. You need not be apprehensive 
when a neighbdor’s child has diphtheria or 
when the disease is prevalent in the school. 
It is best to have your child vaccinated by 
the time he or she is three years old. Diph- 
theria oftentimes damages the heart or the 
kidneys and, although your child recovers 
from the disease, later in life they find they 
are handicapped and become semi-invalids. 

The real estate of certain portions of our 
cities are now restricted to residences of spe- 
cific types, such as size of lots, character of 
houses, etc. Large apartments, stores, and 
such buildings are prohibited in these re- 
stricted areas. This is a community effort 
to insure a comfortable, home-like atmos- 
phere. You owe more to your neighbor in 
preventing his babies and children from hav- 
ing diphtheria than you owe him in the way 
of the type of home you will build and 
maintain. 

If you have your baby vaccinated before 
he or she is three years old your child will 
never give another diphtheria. Disease-pro- 
ducing germs of the class of diphtheria grow 
only in the human. ’ The birds and animals 
do not spread diphtheria. The human is 
the producer and the dispenser of this deadly 
germ. If you have your children vaccinated 
by the time they play out of doors with 
other children, you will have performed a 
service to your community, as well as as to 
your own family. It would be well to in- 
clude in the restricted residential real estate 
developments certain disease-preventive 
measures. You are willing to pay for the 
environment to raise your children away from 
the crowded city streets but it costs only 
a couple of dollars to vaccinate your child 
against diphtheria. 

If you are in doubt as to whether your 
child is liable to have diphtheria, your physi- 
cian can answer this question for you. He 
can make a very simple scratch on the skin 
and can put a drop of a germ-free toxin in 
this scratch. When you take your child 
back to his office the next day your physician 
can tell you with certainty whether the child 
is protected against diphtheria or whether 
he or she is susceptible and may have the 
disease if exposed to the germs. 

We can prevent diphtheria by vaccination; 
we can accurately diagnose diphtheria at an 
early stage by bacteriological means and even 
at this stage we can inject antitoxins and 
cure the disease. But vo prevent diphtheria 
by injecting antitoxin is like preventing fire 
by playing a stream of water on a burning 
house. We anly use antitoxins when we are 
combating the disease. The best method is 
to prevent diphtheria by vaccination. 


_ WOODROW WILSON 


President of the United States 1913-1921 


“Patriotism consists of some very practical things. 
Ht is patriotic to learn what the facts of our na- 
tional life are and to face them with candor.” 
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Reducing Government Costs 


in North Carolina + -+ «+ + 


Eliminate Nonessentials, Advises Bank Com- 
missioner in Describing State’s Efforts to 
; Effect Economies 


By GURNEY P. HOOD 


Commissioner of Banks, State of North Carolina 


HE last few years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were depression years and our people 
thought as they had never thought be- 

fore. They faced the future with a determi- 
nation to develop our natural resources and 
to train themselves to an extent that would 
eventually place our State among the lead- 
ers. Through a great political victory, our 
people were freed from strife among the 
races, and we entered the twentieth century 
with great confidence in our ability to work 
out the best that there was in us. These de- 
pression years developed our leaders in all 
lines of thought and action, and, through 
their intellect, courage, energy and fighting 
ability, they led our State forward to greater 
heights in government, education and mate- 
rial things. We entered this century poor in 
material things but rich in the capacity of 
our people to develop. 
7+ 

During this period, the increase in our 
material wealth is reflected by comparing 
the resources of our banks, which were less 
than $20,000,000 in 1899 and had increased 
to over $500,000,000 in 1929. We had reached 
the point where our State led in agriculture, 
education, industry and in road building, but 
one of the most disturbing elements was an 
equal increase in our public debt, for econ- 
omy was not counted as one of the virtues. 
This great increase in our material wealth, 
together with easy credit, led us to unsound 
business and political thinking and practices, 
to disregard for law, and to improper and 
even immoral living. 

The first indication that the investing pub- 
lic was becoming alarmed about our public 
securities came in 1925, when it was de- 
manded that the State provide a sinking 
fund, and the General Assembly of that year 
created the State Sinking Fund Commission 
to supervise and invest the sinking fund to 
be set aside to retire State bonds at ma- 
turity. 

Another indication of alarm was the pas- 
sage by the General Assembly of 1927 of the 
Public Securities Recording Act, requiring the 
State Auditor to list in his office all out- 
standing debts of counties, cities, towns and 
other tax districts. The same year the County 
Government Advisory Commission Act and 
the County Fiscal Control Act, requiring bal- 
anced budgets, were passed. In 1929 the 
County Government Advisory Commission 
Act was strengthened, and the bonds of all 
local units were required to be approved by 
the State Sinking Fund Commission. 

When the debts of all the governmental 
units in North Carolina were tabulated, we 
were amazed to find that we were also 
leaders in our ability to borrow, the total 
debt of $530,000,000 being the largest per 
capita public debt of any State in the Union. 

The General Assembly of 1931 met- with 
one serious outstanding problem before it, and 
that was to cut the cost of government in 
North Carolina. The members realized that 
the people would not easily give up the essen- 
tial things and that nonessentials must be 
eliminated in order to bring about this result. 

++ 


We have always been strong advocates of 
local self-government, believing that all gov- 
ernment derives its powers from the people 
themselves and that we must recognize this 
principle in our efforts to classify nonessen- 
tials. 

The first state-wide act to be passed by 
the General Assembly of 1931 was the Local 
Government Act, and, although the Local 
Government Commission has been called a 
new department, it geally took the place of 
the State Sinking Find Commission as it 
related to local government, and the County 
Government Advisory Commission, which 
was abolished. The real purpose of the Local 
Government Act was to prevent the con- 
tracting of additional unnecessary debts by 
the local units and to supervise and assist 
the local units in thgir functions with the 
view of reducing the cost of government. 
The principle of local self-government was 
retained in the act by requiring that notice 
be given of all prospective bond issues, so 
that, if requested, the question could be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people. 

The second act of ‘outstanding importance 
was the passage of the road law, which pro- 
vided for the creation of a State Highway 
Commission with seven members, and the 
taking over and upkeep of every mile of 
every road in every township in North Caro- 
lina, the cost to be paid by a toll rather than 
@ property tax. The creation of a new High- 
way Commission was not an additional de- 
partment of State government but this de- 
partment succeeded the old Highway Com- 
mission and consolidated the functions of 
more than 300 local highway boards, with a 
provision that the State Highway Commis- 
sion should function through and advise with 
the boards of county commissioners in every 
county, and thereby eliminate: the nonessen- 
tial cost of many boards, attorneys and un- 
necessary superintendents, thus bringing 
about the desired result—less taxes and more 
efficiency. The efficiency is real and the cost 
is less, ' 

++ 

The state-wide school law followed the 
passage of the Road Act and established a 
State standard for the public schools in 
every county in our State. A new depart- 
ment was not created, but the tremendous 
responsibility was placed upon the State 
Board of Education, as provided in the 
Cons#itution, and the State Board of Equali- 
zation, They have functioned with great effi- 
ciency and much satisfaction in effecting 
economy and making possible the operation 
of schools in many districts which would not 
have been possible under the old system. 

The consolidation ot the University of 
North Carolina, the State College and the 
North, Carolina College for Women into the 
Greater University of North Carolina will 
be one of the outstanding acts of the 1931 
General Assembly, and we believe that the 
Reorganization Committee, the new presi- 
dent and the one board of trustees will be 
able to reduce the cost of nonessentials and 
continue to maintain the same high standard 
that has existed at all three institutions in 
the past. 

The passage of the act creating the De- 
partment of Purchase and Contract did not 
necessarily create another department of the 


State government. It merely consolidated 
the purchasing of all things needed by all of 
the State institutions, State departments, and 
the 100 county boards of education into one 
office, where the work could be done at less 
cost and with a tremendous saving to the 
taxpayers of our State. 

Additional powers were given to the Cor- 
poration Commission in the supervision of 
public utilities and common carriers. The 
Department of Agriculture, the Department 

« of Labor and the Tax Commission were re- 
organized with the view of giving greater 
service at less cost. 

The reorganization of the State Banking 
Department did not create another depart- 
ment, but the duties of supervision were sep- 
arated from the Corporation Commission and 
a Commissioner of Banks and an Advisory 
Commission to the Commissioner of Banks 
were appointed. The Advisory Commission- 
serves without compensation and the cost of 
supervision has been reduced $455.83 per 
month, The State Banking Department also 
has charge of the liquidation of all closed 
banks, and the cost of liquidation for per- 
sonal service alone has been reduced about 
46 per cent. It is now costing less than $100 
a@ month, on an average, for each bank being 
liquidated, as compared with $228 a month 
in May, 1931. 

- 

The Department of Personnel was created 
and the Salary and Wage Commission abol- 
ished. This Department has made a com- 
vated study of every department of State 
overnment and it is now in a position to 
be of great assistance to Department heads 
in standardizing the work in each depart- 
ment, eliminating, as nearly as possible, dis- 
crimination between employes, and in di- 
recting the appointment of persons to fill 
vacancies upon a basis of efficiency and 
capability rather than political pull. A sav- 
ing of $438,000 a year has already been ef- 
fected. 

The counties, cities, towns and school dis- 
tricts in our State are giving the question 
of cost their most earnest consideration, and 
we expect to see substantial reduction in 
the cost of local government within the next 
two or three years.. As an example of un- 
necessary cost, you will find in one town in 
my county three tax collectors. One collects 
the special school tax, one collects the town 
tax, and the sheriff collects the county tax, 
It is necessary to make up three sets of tax 
books when one set would be _ sufficient. 
Countless illustrations of like character 
could be given, but I feel that one is suffi- 
cient. 

We can cut the cost in nonessentials in 
government, but we can not eliminate the 
cost. The money has already been spent; 
it now has to be paid; and it is going to take 
hard work, sacrifice, hardship and real char- 
acter to work out and preserve the solvency 
of our State and the self-respect of our peo- 
ple. It has a distinct bearing upon the solv- 
ency of our financial institutions. If we 
would preserve their solvency, the people 
must believe that we have the will, the desire 
and the ability to pay our public obligations, 
and that belief will give greater confidence 
to those financial institutions which now 
have among their investments a tremendous 
amount of the securities of all the units of 
government in our State. 
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State Supervision 
of Livestock 
Remedies 


By 
A. E. Langworthy 
Control Division, Board of 
Agriculture, State of 
Kansas 


CCORDING to the records in our office we 

have sold tax tags or stamps for live- 

stock remedies in such amounts as to 
indicate that the average sale per year of 
these remedies in Kansas for the last five 
years was 448,665 packages of all sizes. If we 
allow a price of $1 per package, which is, I 
think fairly conservative (particularly when 
some of these remedies sell for as high as $17 
per gallon, with oftentimes, one to five gal- 
lons to a single package covered by a single 
tax tag or stamp), it means that there may 
have been sold in Kansas an average of 
about $448,665, or in round numbers $500,000, 
worth of livestock remedies in one year’s 
time, and that, too, in spite of the fact that 
in Kansas the sale of these remedies is sub- 
ject to rather strict supervision and control, 
It is fair, I think, to assume that the volume 
of livestock remedy sales in other States 
is at least as large. 

The provisions of our new law or rather, 
the amendments to the old law, passed by 
the last Legislature, provide that a copy of 
the label and such advertising as is proposed 
~for the remedy shall be submitted with the 
application for registration. The law also 
gives the Secretary of Agriculture authority 
to refuse registration when the mixture will 
not accomplish what is claimed for it. Al- 
though the new law gives the Secretary au- 
thority to refuse registration when, in his 
opinion, the remedy will not do what is 
claimed for it, in practice, the advice of ex- 
perts is always obtained when there is any 
question as to the advisability of refusing a 
registration. 

The new amendments also provide for the 
cancellation of the registration of a remedy, 
after it has been accepted, when it is found 
that the label or advertising (either printed, 
written or oral), of a livestock remedy, is false 
or fraudulent as to the therapeutic action of 
the remedy. 

Experience under the new law has not as 
yet developed adequate data to form positive 
opinions, but as the defects of the former 
law were corrected and the scope of activities 
broadened by the amendments, there is ample 
reason to believe that many decided improve- 
ments, which will be of benefit both to the 
public and to the livestock remedy industry 
as a whole, and a more perfect accomplish- 
ment of the objectives for which the law was 
enacted will result. 





